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Editorial 


The editors of Tue CLreartnc House take great 
satisfaction in presenting the contents of this num- 
ber, which has been edited by Frederick L. Rede- 
fer, executive secretary of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. A. D. W. 


Secondary education is on trial. Many 
leaders in public life who have given serious 
consideration to the place of American 
schools in society are beset by doubts as to 
whether our school can ever achieve its high- 
est purpose under the present limitations of 
organization and curriculum. These critics, 
while admitting all the achievements and 
advances made on this level, are asking 
whether secondary education as conceived in 
existing schools is adapted to a society that 
is conscious of the idea of “planning.” They 
raise the questions: “How can secondary 
schools be an integral part of the community 
in which they are located?” “Could not sec- 
ondary education be a more effective social 
agency under a plan of codperative organiza- 
tion ?” 

The majority of these lay critics are aware 
of the fact that American community life has 
itself developed in a piecemeal fashion. 
Schools and educational improvements have 
been no exception to this planlessness. A 
school has been built and a library has been 
erected, but the relationship of the school 
and the library, their interaction with one an- 
other, and the contribution each can make to 
the program of the other is still an unex- 
plored field. Likewise, adult-education pro- 
grams, leisure-time activities, and commun- 
ity cultural enterprises have been tacked on 
without relation to or with only superficial, 


paper cooperation with each other. Similarly, 
community health activities and social-serv- 
ice agencies have not worked through exist- 
ing channels for community development in 
the way that would be possible under an in- 
tegrated program. Nor have the schools en- 
visioned or used the educational values of the 
activities of these agencies. 

Community government, with its ramifica- 
tions into State and national affairs, has re- 
mained an academic study in the schools 
rather than a vital part of the educational 
program, nor have the schools sought every 
opportunity for civic participation. The pos- 
sibilities of industry-school coéperation re- 
main an untapped resource for community 
development. Progress has been made in the 
field of agriculture-school education, but in 
many instances this relationship is limited to 
a vocational program rather than a program 
for the enrichment of all rural life. 

Critics generally acknowledge that the sec- 
ondary level of public education is still domi- 
nated by the college-preparatory motive, that 
it fails to utilize educative activities of the 
community, that it remains isolated from the 
world at large, and that its program is not as 
effectual as it might be in achieving the high- 
est purpose of the school as an instrument 
of social betterment. 

The educational profession has not been 
immune to dissatisfaction. For decades com- 
missions and committees have battled over a 
wording of the goals and purposes of sec- 
ondary education, but the results of these 
efforts have not caused a feeling of satisfac- 
tion. Even among those who point with justi- 
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fiable pride to the expansion of the secondary 
curriculum in many localities and to the suc- 
cess of the administrative task of establish- 
ing free public education, it is generally ad- 
mitted that changes have been brought about 
only within the traditional program of the 
schools and that far too little has been 
achieved in community-school planning. 

Many believe that it is the concept of the 
function of the secondary school and its ex- 
clusive devotion to the education of adoles- 
cents that is a barrier to further progress. To 
plan a school-community program, lay lead- 
ers of the community must be engaged in the 
task of developing the program. The major 
goal is not to alter existing curricula by addi- 
tions or subtractions nor is it to find ways to 
fit existing programs into the community; it 
is to develop a totally new school from a new 
point of view. Only by such a process of co- 
Sperative planning will we arrive at a de- 
cisive conclusion as to the function of the 
secondary school in modern community life. 
Only by true codperative planning—not mere 
codperation for the achievement of inde- 
pendent goals—will we develop a community 
educational program. 

Picture a community in which the second- 
ary school is not a school at all in the com- 
monly accepted meaning of the word—a 
school that is a vital part of the whole com- 
munity life—a school not limited to the cus- 
tomary school day or school hours—a school 
in which adults work and study with adoles- 
cents—a school in which parents and youth 
participate in many educational activities of 
mutual interest and benefit—a school in 
which orchestras, art classes, domestic-sci- 
ence laboratories, shops, and academic 
classes find community members joined with 
youths in the enterprises in which their in- 
terests and abilities overlap. This would be a 
school-community center where library ac- 
tivities, recreational facilities, and social- 
service agencies work in close codperation. 
Even the political forums of the community 
would become part and parcel of the educa- 
tional program. In such a locality the school 
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would become a vital center of the educa- 
tional planning of the community. 

While it may be true that each educational 
unit or service agency would have particular 
problems of its own, nevertheless there 
would be numberless instances in which co- 
6perative planning would be highly beneficial 
and would more than compensate for the dif- 
ficulties of integrated effort. Furthermore, 
such a community would not only be school 
centered, but the school would be community 
centered. The school would not limit its pro- 
gram to the four walls of the building, but 
would reach out into the community and 
through the community into the world at 
large. Would not the education of youth be 
improved by actual participation in and study 
of realities? Would not the community bene- 
fit by such participation? 

What possibilities might be achieved from 
an actual study by mature high-school stu- 
dents of the plan for community develop- 
ment, the housing conditions, the park fa- 
cilities, the health conditions? What an op- 
portunity to study community needs and to 
plan a program to meet them! What a chan- 
nel for community effort if youth became 
students of actual problems and, under the 
able direction of instructors and the unused 
talent of citizens, undertook studies of local 
needs! What an opportunity to make educa- 
tion realistic, purposeful! What an oppor- 
tunity to give youth a feeling of participa- 
tion in the social enterprise of community 
life! 

Is such an educational concept too vision- 
ary? In various places small beginnings have 
been made, but these are isolated examples 
without the total concept of the possibilities 
of school-centered or community-centered 
educational planning. The thing that needs to 
be done—the codperative planning by com- 
munity leaders, educators, doctors, social 
workers, parents, in developing a significant 
program for the secondary school—has not 
yet been undertaken. This is a frontier of 
secondary education. 

FREDERICK L, REDEFER 
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The School and Community Life 


Ellsworth Collings 


Eprtor’s Note: Ellsworth Collings is dean of the 
College of Education of the University of Okla- 
homa. His discussion of school and community re- 
lationships has the great merit of being based on 
actual experience in promoting such relationship. 
A. D. W. 


WHY CHANGE THE SCHOOL 

UR WORLD Is a changing world; it is a 
moving present. Change is the very 
foundation of all things whether we like it or 
not, and is manifest on all sides of us today. 
The home illustrates this fact. The home of 
our grandparents was a different home from 
that of today. In that day the home and im- 
mediate community made up almost the 
whole of life. Food, clothing, shelter—almost 
everything that went to the making of life— 
came mostly from the home or from the vi- 
cinity. The home supplied the corn and 
wheat; the neighboring mill ground it. The 
crossroads blacksmith did practically all the 
necessary ironwork. Clothes came from wool 
or cotton which was grown, spun, dyed, 
woven, and made into garments at home. 
Shoes were made at home or near by. The 
sorghum mill, the grist mill, the scythe, and 
the flail were necessities of that day which 
now exist, for the most part, in poetry and 
art. Today we have moved forward a long 
way. We no longer fell trees and build our 
homes by hand ; we live, for the most part, in 
apartments or rented homes. Our mothers no 
longer work at the spinning wheel and loom. 
We get our garments ready-made, in many 
instances, from distant places. We get our 
foods from centers of manufacture, ready 
for consumption. Other changes could be 
noted but these suffice, I think, to point out 
that our home and immediate community 
have undergone many changes to meet the 
changing world in which we live. Equally as 
obvious changes are taking place in other 
lines of human endeavor in our country. Our 


government—local, State, and national—is 
undergoing many changes in order to meet 
the new demands of an evolutionary world. 
The question uppermost in the minds of 
thinking people today is the extent to which 
our schools are undergoing change in order 
to equip our boys and girls to live fruitfully 
in the new world. Most thinking people quite 
generally agree that the kind of schools now 
prevailing help boys and girls very little in 
meeting the new challenges of today. Most 
schools of today belong to the age of our 
forefathers. True, we have made many 
changes in the vehicles of education but we 
have not changed to any great extent our 
point of view towards education. At heart, 
our school is of yesterday. The major change 
needed, as I see it, is not to alter the existing 
school by additions or subtractions in order 
to fit it into the changed conditions of living, 
but, rather, to build a totally new school 
from a new point of view. I shall attempt 
(1) to discuss three angles of this point of 
view and (2) to describe briefly a school 
functioning on this basis. 


NEW POINT OF VIEW IN EDUCATION 


The school curriculum should be expressed 
in terms of the activities of community life. 
Studies of boys and girls reveal that they 
normally engage in the activities of com- 
munity life.’ First, they normally explore the 
natural environment around them. This in- 
cludes the whole range of plant life, animal 
life, mechanics, and earth and sky found in 
life outside the school. Second, boys and girls 
normally explore the social environment 


about them. This includes the whole range of 


1 Ellsworth Collings, An Experiment with a Project 
Curriculum (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924), 
xxvi + 346 pp. 

J. L. Meriam, Child Life and the Curriculum (New 
York: World Book Company, 1920), xii + 538 pp. 

John Dewey, The School and Society (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1915), xv + 164 pp. 
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civics and industrial and vocational activities 
carried on by people in life outside the 
school. Third, boys and girls normally com- 
municate to others their own interpretation 
of things which concern them at the time. 
They carry this on through conversation, 
story-telling, reading, dramatization, and 
story-writing. Fourth, boys and girls nor- 
mally construct things that are of practical 
value to them at the time. This includes con- 
struction in wood, metal, textiles, leather, 
paint, and foods. Fifth, boys and girls nor- 
mally engage in a variety of skill activities 
carried on in community life. They pursue 
typewriting, public speaking, singing, instru- 
mental music, computation processes, and 
other skill activities. Sixth, boys and girls 
normally engage in a variety of play activi- 
ties. They eagerly pursue such games as bas- 
betball, baseball, volley ball, and the like. In 
brief, a study of the normal activities of 
boys and girls indicates that they involve the 
whole range of life outside the school, and, 
for that reason, the curriculum should be ex- 
pressed in terms of the activities of commu- 
nity life. Such a curriculum will satisfy two 
fundamental demands. First, it will include 
activities and materials that genuinely inter- 
est boys and girls, and, for that reason, the 
psychological conditions of learning are pro- 
vided in a normal way. Their interests in the 
affairs of community life provide the mo- 
tivating force to study, to investigate, to dis- 
cuss, to think, and to go forward in the 
things going on about them. Second, the 
school will be community centered. The 
school will not limit its program to the four 
walls of the building and the traditional 
school subjects, but will reach out into the 
community and through the community into 
the world at large. The traditional school 
subjects will be completely thrown over- 
board and in their place will be provided op- 
portunity for boys and girls to study the 
challenging problems of community life. 
Books and other printed materials will be 
used when they contribute information gen- 
uinely needed in the successful study of these 


problems, Would not boys and girls be im- 
proved by actual participation in and study 
of the realities of life? Would not the com- 
munity benefit by such participation? Great 
possibilities might be achieved from an actual 
study by boys and girls of problems of com- 
munity life, such as, for example, health con- 
ditions, leisure activities, housing conditions, 
labor problems, governmental control of in- 
dustry, park facilities, etc. In the first place, 
opportunity would be provided boys and 
girls to study, at first hand, community needs 
and to plan intelligently a program to meet 
them. Possibilities in this particular are un- 
limited. In the second place, a channel would 
be provided for community effort through 
boys and girls becoming students of actual 
problems of community life. Great possibili- 
ties of codperative endeavor are inherent in 
a program that provides opportunity for boys 
and girls to undertake studies of community 
needs under the guidance of teachers. In the 
third place, opportunity would be provided 
for real integration of the school and com- 
munity. Possibilities of making education 
realistic and purposeful are unlimited. In the 
fourth place, opportunity would be provided 
to give boys and girls a feeling of participa- 
tion in the social enterprise of community 
life. Possibilities for developing in boys and 
girls a genuine interest in sharing in the af- 
fairs of community life are great. 

The school procedure should provide op- 
portunity for boys and girls to pursue activity 
in the way they normally do in life outside 
the school. Studies of boys and girls in life 
outside the school reveal the normal proced- 
ure in learning.” They first set up an activity 
to pursue. In this connection, boys and girls 
suggest something to do. They then discuss 
the desirability of the suggested activities 
and select one that it seems best to pursue at 
the time. In the second place, boys and girls 
normally find and select the necessary mate- 
rials needed in realizing the chosen activity. 


2 Collings, op. cit. 
W. H. Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1925), xi + 383 pp. 
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They plan the study of the activity in the 
sense they work out the materials needed, 
the processes involved, and the various steps 
required in accomplishing the activity. In the 
third place, boys and girls normally execute 
the planned ways for realizing the chosen 
activity. They assemble their materials, do 
what reading and study necessary, actually 
perform the processes and steps involved. In 
the fourth place, boys and girls normally 
judge successes in working out the chosen 
activity. They criticize the results of their ef- 
forts in the sense that they look for improve- 
ments and ways for bettering the final prod- 
uct. In brief, boys and girls normally set up 
an activity to pursue ; they plan it ; they work 
it out; they judge their successes and fail- 
ures. Purposeful activity seems to be the nor- 
mal procedure of boys and girls in life out- 
side the school. 

There are at least two fundamental rea- 
sons why the school should adopt this pro- 
cedure. Studies indicate that boys and girls 
do better in schoolwork where such a pro- 
cedure is followed.* When boys and girls 
participate in setting up an activity to study, 
they are in a greater psychological readiness 
to look for pertinent materials, to study such 
materials, and to use more efficient ways of 
accomplishing their work. Second, the nor- 
mal procedure of their activities is in accord 
with the kind of activity demanded of people 
in a social order like ours. Success of people 
in a democracy depends very largely upon 
wise choice of activities to pursue, ability to 
formulate intelligent plans for the attain- 
ment of these activities, proficiency in the 
execution of plans thus formulated, and 
ability to find and effect mistakes in carry- 
ing forward an enterprise through to suc- 
cessful conclusion. Since the school is an 
institution for the purpose of improving hu- 
man conduct, it seems that helping boys and 
girls to choose more wisely activities to pur- 





* Journal of Experimental Education, June 1933. 

Collings, op. cit. 

Andrew Marvin Parker, Comparative Study of the 
Achievement of the University Junior High School, mas- 
ter’s thesis, 1931, University of Oklahoma. 
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sue, to plan these activities more intelli- 
gently, to carry out more effectively the 
plans thus formulated, and to judge suc- 
cesses and failures more critically would be 
highly desirable. It seems that a school which 
sets boys and girls free to pursue activities 
that have meaning and value to them, in the 
pursuit of which they gain power to judge, 
to discriminate, to improve, and to press for- 
ward to ever expanding activities, is provid- 
ing a basis for the acquisition of the real 
values of social living. 

The school should be the educational cen- 
ter of the community. At the present time 
the school limits its efforts largely to the 
education of boys and girls of school age. 
The program is designed for the different 
groups of boys and girls and is carried on, 
for the most part, during the regular school 
day. No planned effort is made to provide 
educational opportunities for parents and 
other citizens of the community. Many be- 
lieve that this exclusive devotion of the 
school to the education of boys and girls is a 
fundamental weakness in our educational 
policy. There is a growing tendency to view 
the school as the center of all educational ef- 
forts of the community. This includes two 
fundamental changes in the present system 
of school organization. First, the school as 
the center of educational effort provides for 
all educational activities of the community to 
be integrated into one school program. The 
school, in this sense, is a center where recrea- 
tional facilities, social-service agencies, li- 
brary activities, public forums, educational 
activities, and leisure activities work in close 
cooperation in one planned program for the 
community. At the present time these forces 
are separate units carrying on separate pro- 
grams designed largely for particular groups 
of the community. Second, the school as the 
center of educational effort provides oppor- 
tunity for all people of the community to par- 
ticipate in the program together. This in- 
cludes opportunity for adults and youth to 
study and work together. Planned provision 
is made for parents and youth to participate 
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in educational activities of mutual interest 
and benefit, such as, for example, art classes, 
domestic-science laboratories, shops, orches- 
tras, public forums, leisure activities, social- 
service agencies, academic classes, etc. No 
planned effort is made to separate parents 
into one group and youth in another. Par- 
ents join with youth in the enterprises in 
which their interests and abilities overlap. 
In this sense, the school becomes a vital cen- 
ter of the educational planning of the com- 
munity. The school is truly a community- 
centered school. Its chief mission is to pro- 
vide opportunity for continuous education of 
children and parents jointly in the affairs of 
community life. Such a school provides fruit- 
ful leadership in a democratic living. 


THE NEW SCHOOL 


Picture a community in which the school 
is not a school as much as it is a vital part 
of the whole community—a school in which 
parents and youth work and study together 
in laboratories, shops, libraries, discussion 
groups, investigations, orchestras, social- 
service agencies, plays and games, and pub- 
lic forums. Try to see this school as a school 
not limited to the customary school day, 
school classes, school hours, conventional 
school subjects, grades, credits, examina- 
tions, and graduations. Perhaps a brief de- 
scription of a school founded upon this con- 
ception will indicate what such a school does 
for boys and girls, parents, and the com- 
munity. For a period of four years the 
author conducted an experimental school or- 
ganized entirely around the activities of boys 
and girls in real life.‘ This school was the 
educational center of the community. Par- 
ents joined the children in work and study. 
No attempt was made to limit the work to 
the boys and girls of the community. Par- 
ents participated with children in activities 
of mutual interests. Provision was made 
for all the educational activities of the com- 
munity to be carried on at the school. Par- 
ents joined with children in the conduct of 


* Collings, op. cit. 


community fairs, community play days, so- 
cial-service agencies, and public forums, 
These enterprises were planned by a commu- 
nity board representing all the organized 
forces of the community, such as the Red 
Cross, the school, the Four H Club, the 
Farm Bureau, and the church. The school 
was the center for all these community ac- 
tivities. Children joined parents in partici- 
pating in all these activities and in no sense 
were they limited to any particular group of 
the community. 

Second, the schoolwork was expressed en- 
tirely in terms of the activities of community 
life. The traditional school organization was 
completely ignored in every particular. First, 
children joined with parents in work and 
study of community problems. Investiga- 
tions, experiments, and discussions were con- 
ducted along the lines of health conditions 
of the community, various phases of farm- 
ing, homemaking, problems of government, 
plant and animal life, etc. The health study 
illustrates this type of work. Boys and girls 
under guidance of the teacher initiated an in- 
vestigation of the health conditions of the 
community. They planned the study along 
lines of investigating (1) the diseases occur- 
ring in the community during the past five 
years, (2) the various ways of combating 
these diseases, and (3) the ways for codp- 
erating with parents in putting into practice 
results of their study. After formulating the 
plans, the boys and girls went into the homes 
of the community, codperating with the par- 
ents in investigating the diseases and health 
conditions. They then made an intensive 
study of books, bulletins, and reports bearing 
on the diseases and health conditions investi- 
gated. After assembling the information the 
children formulated charts illustrating health 
conditions of the community and recommen- 
dations for improving the health of the com- 
munity. The material was presented to the 
parents of the community in a meeting of all 
the parents and children. In this connection, 
discussions of the findings were carried on, 
ways for improving health conditions agreed 
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upon, and various health conveniences were 
made at school, such as fly traps, window 
screens, garbage pails, etc. In brief, the study 
resulted in installing in the homes of the 
community methods for garbage disposal, 
window and door screens, fly traps, cleaning 
up yards, proper location of outbuildings, 
care of drinking water and milk, etc. Second, 
children joined with parents in the pursuit of 
various leisure activities. This line of work 
included glee clubs, orchestras, story-telling, 
story dramatization, story-reading, and com- 
munity singing. In all these activities empha- 
sis was on the creative side rather than 
reproduction. For example, the story drama- 
tization involved original work in the sense 
that boys and girls and parents selected a 
story and expressed their own interpretation 
of the story through dramatization activity. 
Third, children joined parents in a variety of 
construction activities. The activities in- 
cluded work in constructing home conveni- 
ences, such as bookcases, library tables, pic- 
ture frames, paper racks, playthings, as well 
as various kinds of work in homemaking, 
such as cooking, sewing, weaving, and art. 
Fourth, children joined with parents in vari- 
ous play activities. This line of work in- 
cluded indoor games, outdoor games, sports, 
and various contests. 

In the third place, opportunity was pro- 
vided children and parents of the school, un- 
der guidance of the teachers, to pursue ac- 
tivities in the way they normally do in com- 
munity life. Opportunity was provided for 
children and parents to set up activity to 
study with the view of enabling them to 
learn how to choose new and more fruitful 
things to do. No attempt was made on the 
part of the teacher to dictate in the matter. 
Rather, the teacher was concerned in seeing 
to it that the activities were set up by the chil- 
dren and parents. Opportunity was provided 
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children and parents to plan a study of the 
chosen activity. The teacher, in this particu- 
lar, helped children and parents in finding 
and selecting the various materials needed in 
carrying forward successfully the study un- 
der way. Opportunity was provided children 
and parents to execute the plans thus formu- 
lated. Here the teacher aided children and 
parents in practising better ways for doing 
work in accomplishing the activity under 
way. Opportunity was provided children and 
parents to judge success in accomplishing the 
chosen activity. The teacher guided children 
and parents in finding and effecting possible 
improvements needed for successful achieve- 
ment of the activity under way. The school’s 
concern here was to improve the conduct of 
children and parents in their own “life acts.” 

In conclusion, this school was not con- 
cerned with teaching subjects nor following 
any course of study. The sole aim was to 
help children and parents pursue better and 
more fruitfully the activities of community 
life. The content of the school activities were 
made up of the things needed at the time in 
successful study. The conventional school 
subjects, as such, were ignored completely. 
The content of these subjects was used only 
at such times as it functioned in accomplish- 
ing better the activities under way. And in 
such instances this material was selected and 
planned by children and parents at the time 
needed in the activities. It was never planned 
from above and handed down in the form 
of nicely prepared exercises. The curricu- 
lum of this school, in other words, was 
made “on the spot” by children and parents 
in conference with the teacher, for in no 
other way does it seem possible to educate 
children and parents to choose more wisely, 
plan more intelligently, execute more effec- 
tively, and judge more critically the activities 
in community life outside the school. 











The Community Concept in Education 
H. Gordon Hullfish 


Epitor’s Note: H. Gordon Hullfish, of the depart- 
ment of education of Ohio State University, of- 
fers in the following article a discriminating an- 
alysis of the outcomes that may be hoped for 
when school and community become really inte- 
grated. A. D. W. 


HAT THERE is a growing demand to 
, ed over the schools into community- 
centered institutions is obvious to all for 
whom the problems of education have re- 
cently become acute. Oddly enough, how- 
ever, we recognize this rising voice while not 
quite entertaining a recognition of the fact 
that we are asking for that which we already 
possess. 

Our schools are now community schools. 
They have their being in response to the 
varying demands of the social group which 
they serve, as they are accelerated in growth, 
or retarded, in response to the wishes of the 
group. Moreover, they gather together into 
one organization large numbers of individ- 
uals whose actions give evidence of an ap- 
parent common purpose. Considered in the 
light of the simple fact of providing a means 
for the bringing about of relationships of in- 
dividual to individual, and of one group to 
another, the school is at the moment un- 
questionably a community institution. 

In terms of the mere fact of association of 
individuals, and of the further fact of the 
relationship of the school to the other insti- 
tutions of society, each school does have its 
community character. But what it does not 
of necessity possess, nor indeed often con- 
sciously seek out, is a quality of its total life 
that will make both the individuals and the 
institutions deliberately participate in a 
shared experience for the purpose of pro- 
gressively enriching that experience for all 
who take part in it. 

When we turn to the concept of “commu- 
nity” as expressing an ideal of a sympatheti- 
cally shared experience, however, the school 


shows a barrenness and a futility that quite 
justifies the change in character which is be- 
ing insisted upon as the reconstruction of our 
educative processes becomes more and more 
an actuality and less and less a problem re- 
served for conference consideration. It is, 
therefore, of more than passing importance 
that we differentiate between the fact of as- 
sociation and the ideal of a commonly shared 
life. It will be all too easy, as further de- 
mands are made to place the school in the 
center of community reconstruction, to per- 
mit the simple extension of opportunities for 
association to mislead us into the belief that 
the school is growing as a community force. 
What we shall need to know, rather, is what 
these contacts result in by way of consciously 
shared values. 

The significance of such a direction post 
may be the more readily grasped if we recog- 
nize the contrasting and conflicting pres- 
sures that will move upon the school as the 
opportunity for association is extended. If 
we permit satisfaction to arise over the fact 
of association itself, we may be certain that 
the school will be even more confused than 
it appears to be when it remains aloof from 
the problems of society. Not association it- 
self, then, but association for the purpose 
of improving the quality of that association 
is the measure which should guide the re- 
construction that will stem out of this newly 
placed emphasis. 

There is little to guide us in the way of 
positive experience, unfortunately, when we 
move towards the problem of thus making 
over the school, though we have had at least 
one experience, negative in character, that 
ought to prove of value in keeping us on our 
course. Not so many years back our imagi- 
nation was stirred by the character of the 
educative experience towards which the so- 
cialized recitation pointed. Here seemed to 
be an instrument peculiarly adapted to the 
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development and deepening of social in- 
sights. But the promise faded with the same 
rapidity that had accompanied its rise as it 
became apparent that the change was little 
more than an extension of relationships 
within the class. A community educational 
program must keep itself off the shoals of 
gratification that follow too easily upon the 
achievement of merely bringing more rela- 
tionships into being. 

At another point, our experience has been 
equally suggestive. The handing over of re- 
sponsibility to particular subjects for the 
achievement of new values is a poor begin- 
ning. The development of the school as a fo- 
cal point for the fostering of a more signi- 
ficant community life, for instance, is not an 
exclusive concern for the social studies. This, 
however, it is likely to become if we do not 
rise above our past habits of parceling out 
what we call our objectives to seemingly ap- 
propriate subjects. During these recent years 
when the impact of the social situation has 
penetrated even the hide of aloofness, we 
have seen these habits beautifully exhibited. 
We have asked the social studies to make of 
our students more effective social, economic, 
and political beings, a request that has per- 
mitted the rest of the school to go on its 
merry way happy in the knowledge that the 
integrity of previously organized bodies of 
thought would not be disturbed. It is out of 
this situation that our fondness for the so- 
cial-studies core concept in curriculum con- 
struction has blossomed with the resulting 
withering of the notion of fostering the pro- 
gressive growth of social sensibility and an 
active concern for social values through all 
of the work of the school. 

We need, therefore, to turn the work of 
the school upon the creation of an intelligent 
sharing of values within the community of 
which the school is a part and within the 
total life of the school, and not a subject- 
matter segment of that life. This is the point 
of attack. 

In this connection, it may be of value to 
consider our available resources. There is, 


first of all, a physical plant. The significance 
of this cuts in many ways. The physical fa- 
cilities are available for bringing together 
differing elements of the community for par- 
ticipation in common educative experiences. 
Ours is the task of learning to use these fa- 
cilities in ways that bring the school and the 
other educative forces of the community to- 
gether—adults, youths, and adolescents—for 
the purpose of enriching the life in which we 
now too often meagerly share. 

One such opportunity may now be at hand 
in the Federal Emergency Nursery Schools 
that are springing up in response to a need 
not previously met. These nursery schools 
may easily become, if organized in relation- 
ship to the public-education plants of the 
community, not only integral to the educative 
program but also outposts for the further de- 
velopment of a more adequate community 
life. Located within the school building it- 
self, they might serve as an educative link 
in an appropriate and effective manner. Girls 
in the high school, apportioned according to 
school population and the needs of the nur- 
sery schools, boys in the school shops, stu- 
dents in art classes and other interests could 
be utilized in the operation of the nursery. 
This would be done not for the sole purpose 
of learning to do those things which it is 
necessary to do in feeding children, clothing 
them, directing their play, arranging their 
rest, constructing equipment, decorating 
walls, and the like. Equally important in this 
connection, in fact, of greater importance, 
both for the girls and boys and the commu- 
nity are the educative possibilities that may 
be fulfilled in this activity. 

Problems of diet in appropriate courses 
would get beyond the range of academic in- 
terest when related to the necessity of shar- 
ing the responsibility for feeding particular 
individuals daily. So, too, with problems aris- 
ing from the necessity of clothing. In fact, at 
all points in the actual care of these children, 
and in considering their further develop- 
ment, more than the immediately functioning 
knowledge would come into play. For recrea- 
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tion, the play facilities now provided by the 
community would be evaluated in the light 
of what opportunities ought to be provided 
to meet the needs set by a standard of de- 
cency in the healthful growth of children. 
The same dynamic would be provided in a 
consideration of housing, of home decora- 
tion, or of health standards. Theory could 
not occupy the stage exclusively when the 
particular children for whom one had ac- 
cepted a shared responsibility over a period 
of time might be seen living under conditions 
equal to, inferior to, or even better than 
those which study brought to the fore as ap- 
propriate to our present knowledge and re- 
sources. Of further significance is the fact 
that in all of these activities the forces within 
the community which either retarded or fa- 
cilitated the achievement of decent standards 
in these matters would as a matter of course 
enter the study as important elements. 
This is but one part of the story and, if 
we stop at this point, the nursery school 
might be brought into the building for no 
other purpose than to give an added vitality 
to a study that was already taking place. Im- 
portant as this might turn out to be, the 
added possibility of bringing the parent 
group, the makers and transmitters of com- 
munity values, into the school for the joint 
consideration of the same problems is of 
paramount significance. Through the par- 
ents, community groups would inevitably be 
reached, and these groups, together with the 
students, might turn to a study not only of 
more adequate care for their own particular 
children but also of effecting changes in the 
community. The welfare organizations, the 
medical profession, civic bodies, local poli- 
tical leaders and actual governing officials, 
and other groups that give a community its 
character could be brought to a consideration 
of that character as it relates to the develop- 
ment of children. That which students learn 
would thus set up common concerns between 
children and adults about large and fruitful 
centers of interest, and children along with 


adults could move in ways to bring changes 
to the community where they are needed. 
Participation would then be a two-way affair 
and the despair that comes to a school as it 
undertakes to arrange participation for its 
members in the impersonal, and often com- 
plex, life of adults would in large measure 
disappear. 

This is not to suggest that by a mere wave 
of the hand all of this would come to pass, 
nor to overlook the fact that objections 
would stir within the community. It may be 
laid down as fundamental that objections 
will arise from some quarters, and often 
from quarters of power, whenever the 
school turns to a serious study of social val- 
ues. This much we know. But we know, too, 
that the school must choose its course in the 
community setting. To drift is also to choose, 
and the ineffectiveness following upon such 
a choice is the basic reason found back of the 
present effort to put the school in a partici- 
pating relationship to all of the educative 
agencies within a community. The point here 
is that the nursery-school idea which is now 
being pressed by Federal funds provides a 
common basis of action for many groups 
that might not otherwise be brought together 
readily. The care and development of chil- 
dren, not for reasons of silly sentimentalism, 
but for reasons entirely practical and close 
to reality, provide many facets that will bring 
varied, even conflicting, community interests 
together around a problem of common con- 
cern. It does, in fact, already do this, though 
not always under conditions that might be 
termed properly educative for any of the 
participants. The school has before it, then, 
one avenue over which it may move to bring 
a more effective intelligence, through the 
members of the community, upon a problem 
of a shared life that reaches into all corners 
of that life. What, exactly, it should do at 
every point in the development of such an 
active relationship of community forces is 
certainly not at the moment known. But that 
it may start, that the direction for its activity 
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is set, and that it has plant facilities around 
which the experiences may revolve is en- 
tirely clear. 

In an illustration such as the above, which 
at least shows one possible use of the school 
plant for the purpose of furthering a shar- 
ing of experiences within the community, 
other resources of the school are also made 
apparent. Of these, the organized groups 
within any community must be counted as 
significant. Organized with reference to spe- 
cific purposes, they have a grasp of particu- 
lar aspects of the community problem which 
sets them off as wells of source material to 
which we may conveniently, and, indeed, 
must go, in carrying forward an adequate 
study of problems relating to a common life. 
They should, therefore, be placed in a func- 
tioning relationship to the school, and to 
each other, if the knowledge of the specialist 
is to illuminate properly the total life of the 
group. The school, as the formal educational 
agency in the community, ought to take the 
lead in making the effects of the other agen- 
cies fully educative. Cooperative endeavor in 
the attack upon problems of common concern 
is at the very least a hopeful beginning. 

Another resource is one that we now man- 
age too well, and too frequently, to keep 
away from any significant relationship to 
community life. It is, of course, our funds 
of specialized knowledge as represented in 
the persons of our faculty members. This 
knowledge, given the opportunity, would 
lead to the steady reconstruction of commu- 
nity values. Held aloof from such recon- 
struction, it remains an object of interest to 
those who like that sort of thing, while the 
community rolls along in whatever way 
chance, rather than knowledge, dictates. The 
bringing of groups to the school to consider 
with the teachers problems of group life, or 
the sending of the teachers to the groups, 
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whichever way is the more appropriate 
within a given situation, are problems of ma- 
jor importance for the administration. 

As we move towards the progressive lib- 
eration of intelligence, as we consider the 
problems of society, to that degree will we 
be building community schools worthy of 
the designation. This means that all of the 
institutions of the community need to func- 
tion together codperatively in order that all 
of the values resident in the situation may 
be pulled into the open for consideration. 
The school has an opportunity to take the 
lead in bringing into being a wider range of 
consciously shared and reflectively consid- 
ered group experiences. It will miss this op- 
portunity if it does not extend its reach be- 
yond the fact of building mere relationships. 
And so, within its own walls, and in relation- 
ship to its students, it will fail to achieve a 
proper community goal if its activities and 
processes do not bring into being experiences 
appropriate to the needs and interests of stu- 
dents at differing stages of development. 
Sharing and a common purpose that will help 
achievement in this direction all along the 
line are the crux of the situation. Then 
schools will rise to a realizing sense of the 
part they can play in the steady reconstruc- 
tion of community life in the interest of ex- 
tending the benefits of that life to all. 


1The growing experience of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School in New York City which is frankly under- 
taking to become a vital force within the community 
will be of interest to all who tackle this problem. Thus 
far, it is significant that it has found use for its plant 
throughout the entire day and on into the evening; that 
it sends its students out to the community to participate 
in group celebration (presenting plays in English and 
German, English and Italian, etc.), and that it codperates 
with organized agencies for the improvement of com- 
munity life. It is also significant that the experiment is 
going forward in a large center of population, since it 
challenges us when we retreat to the rural sections to 
consider the problem of making the schools community 
conscious. 











Planning Education for a Community 


Edmund de S. Brunner’ 


Epitor’s Note: Edmund de S. Brunner, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, suggests a point 
of attack in the campaign to reorganize school and 
community relations. A. D. W. 


N PLANNING a program of education for 
American communities three assumptions 
are basic. These are: 

1. Education, in the relatively near future, 
will include persons from the kindergarten 
age to older adults. 

2. Whatever administrative units are 
evolved, education in the minds of the people 
will be on a community level. 

3. The educational program, school or 
nonschool, will be based increasingly on a 
knowledge of the community and of the re- 
gion in which the community lies. 

It is the conviction of the writer that in 
achieving the knowledge called for by this 
third assumption little if any progress has 
been made. But cooperation by educators 
and social scientists, especially sociologists 
and economists, could rather quickly fill the 
existing gaps. 

To attack the problem there should be 
made an integrated survey of the community 
and its school system undertaken through the 
coéperation of groups suggested above and 
preferably under the direction of a university 
but with full participation on the part of 
leaders in the community. 

The objectives of this survey would be: 

1. To determine how to reshape the vari- 
ous major aspects of the school system, such 
as administration, curriculum, supervision, 
and the like, in the light of the existing socio- 
economic and educational conditions in the 
community 

2. To propose for the community itself an 
effective program of social, economic, and 

1In preparing this article the author is indebted to 


Professors George Strayer, Jesse Newlon, George S. Counts, 
and Harold Clark. 


educational development in the light of the 
findings of the integrated survey 

3. To discover what part, if any, organ- 
ized education has to play in implementing 
this program; what competence, if any, it 
has in assisting or influencing social change 
within a community over a period of years 

The reasons for such a proposal lie in the 
inadequacy, from the point of view of the 
stated objectives, of much otherwise excel- 
lent survey work by educators and social 
scientists, each working separately in their 
own fields. 

Practically without exception previous 
surveys of school systems have been woe- 
fully incomplete. They have emphasized only 
certain aspects. They have been limited by 
the practical and immediate interests of the 
school board requesting and financing the 
survey and have been compelled to center 
attention on the techniques of educational 
procedures. Therefore, there was little at- 
tempt to set forth an all-round program. No 
school system has been thoroughly examined 
especially in the light of its socio-economic 
environment. 

Economic data, for instance, have been 
gathered for the purpose of estimating what 
the community could afford to pay for its 
schools but not with a view of using these 
facts in providing materials of instruction. 
The processes of building a revised curricu- 
lum have been developed with care, but the 
teacher is given no adequate guidance as to 
how to develop a “content for the courses 
consonant with the social needs and condi- 
tions of the community.” 

Similarly, social surveys, even the best, 
have studied the schools as a thing apart, a 
separate institution. Recommendations con- 
cerning education have been made without 
regard to the function, program, and financial 
structure of the existing educational system. 
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It is for this reason that an integrated sur- 
vey is suggested, combining the techniques 
and wisdom of the professional groups and 
the indigenous leadership. 

There would be reasonably complete so- 
ciological and educational surveys but these 
would proceed together and the implications 
of each for the other in terms of the total 
program would never be overlooked. There 
would be emphasis on major facts and prob- 
lems and on their interrelationships rather 
than on detailed studies of each and every 
possible aspect of the situation. 

Nor would the process stop with the end 
of the study. Rather, it would just begin 
when the full program for school and com- 
munity was determined. The techniques of 
the physical scientist would be adopted. The 
school system and the community would con- 
sider themselves as laboratories. The survey- 
ors would be compelled to watch the working 
out of their program, see where it was weak 
and why, observe the oppositions and diffi- 
culties and their causes, and continue to co- 
éperate with local leaders in the community 
to the end that not only it might conserve the 
best of the work and achieve the most valu- 
able phases of the program but also that the 
surveyors might grow in wisdom and grace 
in the use of their instruments when placed 
at the service of communities. For them, too, 
the proposal would be an educational proj- 
ect. 

This proposal, if carried out, would make 
two contributions from the point of view of 
social and educational science. 
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1, It would look at the whole community 
and the way in which each phase of its life 
interacts with and influences other phases. 
This should prevent overemphasis of any one 
point. 

2. It would subject the program of the 
survey to the continuing test of how it works 
in concrete situations surveyed over a pe- 
riod of years. This would involve in the sur- 
vey stage, so far as humanly possible, look- 
ing not only at the past and present but 
attempting to envisage something of the fu- 
ture. It would enable quick adjustments in 
the program as new facts develop or new 
situations arise. It would effect over a period 
of years the codperation of scientists drawn 
from various disciplines with those scientists 
concerned with practical administration of 
educational and social enterprises in the com- 
munities involved. 

In brief, life in the 1940's will inevitably 
be markedly different from life in the 1920's. 
Education likewise seems to be facing far- 
reaching changes. It is believed that a project 
such as this in the 1930’s could greatly im- 
prove the tone of education for some time to 
come from kindergarten to adult levels, and 
further that such a project would illuminate 
the question of the relation of organized edu- 
cation to social change. 

In addition, the inclusion of the new and 
vastly important field of adult education and 
the consideration in the educational picture 
of nonschool educational institutions and 
forces would mark a new departure in educa- 
tional studies. 











The School and the Social Agency 


John Slawson 


Eprtor’s Note: Looking at education from a point 
of view that is not academic, John Slawson, execu- 
tive director of the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
makes a@ convincing case for the fundamental 
changes in school practice which he recommends. 
A. D. W. 


HOSE WHO ARE concerned with trans- 

forming the school, elementary or sec- 
ondary, from a place where knowledge is ac- 
quired to an instrument for the acquisition of 
experience in living know that the real con- 
tribution of the school is that of personality 
enrichment. In considering the content of 
activities and studies in this type of school, 
it becomes evident that the medium for this 
enrichment is emotionally satisfying activity. 
It should be the type of activity that fosters 
self-expression in real situations leading to 
discovery of heretofore unexpressed and 
probably undiscovered potentialities and pro- 
clivities, 

To those engaged in social work, it be- 
comes apparent that the curriculum of the 
secondary school, which is dominated by for- 
mal courses of study with an emphasis on the 
verbal and abstract, frequently contributes 
to those maladjustments that become the con- 
cern of the social agency. The truant, the de- 
linquent, the neurotic are the social conse- 
quences, more often than we are prone to 
believe, of an educational system that goes 
contrary to, instead of allying itself with, 
the primitive impulses of the adolescent, act- 
ing as a repressive instead of as an unfolding 
stimulus. Adult-imposed subject matter of 
little or no interest to youth, unintelligible 
to them on the basis of their own immediate 
experiences and ‘interests, produces fre- 
quently not only the warped and emotionally 
thwarted adult in later years, but in a con- 
siderable number of instances has the im- 
mediate effect of rejection of the entire 
school situation by the pupil. Truancy has 


been found by researchers to constitute the 
first symptom of the delinquent career in a 
large proportion of cases. Practically all 
studies that have been n ade on the etiology 
of juvenile delinquency point to the fact 
that truancy contributes to the first court ar- 
raignment (official delinquency) more often 
than any other transgression. 

In studies of delinquent boys in institu- 
tions and elsewhere, it has been found bya 
number of investigators that “nonverbalism” 
is relatively more prevalent among delin- 
quent than nondelinquent groups, that they 
differ much less, if at all, from the normal 
in the quality of the performance of con- 
crete and nonverbal tasks than they do in 
the verbal and abstract manipulations. Men- 
tal hygienists know full well to what extent 
the ill-suited educational curriculum may 
contribute to the shut-in, timid, unsocial 
youth, frequently called “neurotic.” 

Among the real situations that could con- 
stitute the activity program of the students 
in the secondary schools are those pertaining 
to the rdle of social work and the social 
agency in the community. The community 
program is nearly always an unplanned pro- 
gram. Social agencies are born out of the ef- 
forts of individual groups who happen to be- 
come interested and concerned with a certain 
pathological situation in the community. The 
social services of an American community, 
therefore, become haphazard and the board 
members, who form the governing bodies of 
these agencies, not having been taught in 
their youth to think in terms of problems and 
needs, become concerned with the proprie- 
tary interests of the social agencies they rep- 
resent. This results frequently in overlap- 
ping among agencies that is comparable to 
that of industrial and commercial enterprises 
characteristic of the ruggedly individualistic 
society. If in early years there had been an 
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introduction, through actual participation, to 
community needs and community planning, 
those who come to occupy positions of re- 
sponsibility in the social agencies constituting 
a community-planned program would, as a 
result of an understanding at which they ar- 
rived during their school days, execute their 
functions of responsible leadership with 
greater intelligence, effectiveness, and social 
vision. And in matters concerning the public 
social agency, which is tax supported, they 
would help mobilize public opinion not on the 
basis of political expendiency which is so 
inimical to good social work but in the best 
interests of the community. 

It would be very fruitful, especially in the 
secondary school, to have a community coun- 
cil within the school functioning similarly to 
the welfare and community councils operat- 
ing in the community at large. This school- 
community council would concern itself with 
the needs of the community served by a par- 
ticular school. On this council would be rep- 
resented the student body, the private agency 
operating in that district, such as the relief 
organization, the mental-hygiene clinic, the 
health agency, the leisure-time organization, 
the parent association, and the districts of 
the public agencies concerned with social- 
service problems in the vicinity of that 
school. Regular meetings held by this school- 
community council, at which decisions 
would be arrived at with reference to direct 
action or the fostering of legislation, inte- 
grated into the curriculum of activities of 
the school, would make the community of 
which the school is a part a living reality to 
the students of the school. Rotation of repre- 
sentation in this school council of repre- 
sentatives of the student body and parent 
association should be encouraged. Perhaps 
attendance of as many as possible of the stu- 
dent body not represented on the council 
proper at these meetings would give a sub- 
stantial portion of the school population not 
participating in the action and decisions of 
the councils at any given time the experience 
of observation. It might be possible, of 
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course, to draw into the discussion the ob- 
serving portion of the school population even 
at the council meetings. Recommendations 
from the school council might go either to 
the district community council or action 
might be taken directly by the school council 
on some of the less complex issues consid- 
ered. Such matters as relief needs, leisure- 
time activity, industrial trends, the work of 
the socialized court, the clinic concerned 
with personality difficulties, the health units, 
and the visiting-nurse activities would be- 
come the concrete concern of this council. 

By such participating action on the part of 
the school, in any given locality, wholesome 
and therapeutic attitudes towards the unad- 
justed person would be created, whether the 
unadjustment be that of an economic or a 
personality aspect, such as treatment versus 
punishment of the criminal, the problem of 
the insane and the factors in society contribu- 
ting towards mental illness, the effects of 
the industrial situation in relation to eco- 
nomic need. The entire question of mental 
health and personality illness would be re- 
lated to clinical and therapeutic concepts 
rather than those pertaining to punishment, 
vengeance, or mere custodial care. Such com- 
munity councils properly integrated into the 
life of the school would contribute greatly to 
an intelligent and a socially minded adult 
population. 

From such concrete concern with social 
pathology, manifested in the locality in which 
the school is situated, a sane, wholesome, 
and dynamic attitude towards social change 
would be created. At present, because of a 
stultified curriculum that concerns itself so 
much more with status quo than with change, 
that is so far removed from the social and 
economic controversies related to social 
change, three possible attitudes towards so- 
cial change generally result. There may be a 
complete rejection of what was imparted 
through the artificially created educational 
channels, resulting in fanatical outbursts 
with an attempt to destroy quickly and com- 
pletely the old social order. On the other 
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hand, there may result a ready compliance on 
the basis of habit patterns created by status 
quo educational processes—a dogged conser- 
vatism that defends what is and opposes 
what is new. A third reaction might be the 
indifference and apathy to which the Ameri- 
can public is so frequently addicted as a re- 
sult of the confusion created by an educa- 
tional content out of harmony with the 
reality situation. Actual participation in the 
community life of the school locality would 
give live and dynamic content preparatory 
for social-change action on the part of the 
adulthood that in its youth had participated 
during its educational experience in the so- 
cial planning of community life. 

An interesting approach towards a realistic 
curriculum comes to mind, although the illus- 
tration is from a university and not from a 
secondary school. At New York Univer- 
sity, Professor Frederic M. Thrasher en- 
gages in a research study, with the assistance 
of students, on social needs in a given local- 
ity, constructs a course out of the content of 
the study, and brings back the research find- 
ings and class discussion into the community 
council of that locality for the purpose of 
action. Thus the cycle of research study and 
action is completed. Studies relating to the 
effect of the motion picture on conduct, the 
effects of housing, leisure-time activities, and 
other studies of a similar nature contribute 
to the curriculum of the school as well as to 
the community-council action of the com- 
munity. 

A number of fundamental changes become 
necessary in the structural and functional 
set-up of the school system to make this 
reality experience of communal action pos- 
sible on the part of the pupils and their par- 
ents. In the first place, the school personnel— 
teachers, principals, deans, and others—need 
to become mental-hygiene minded. The 
teacher would be required to concern herself 
with the total personality development of the 
adolescent youth constituting the student 
population of the school. The teacher has 
learned the meaning and importance of 
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physical health of the pupil, but he has not 
as yet fully comprehended the meaning of 
mental illness, of emotional disbalance, of 
personality sickness. The relation of educa- 
tional experience to personality health is stil] 
vague in the mind of the average schoolman, 
Education, as a creative experience in self- 
initiating action with the implications rela- 
tive to personality growth, is a concept un- 
fortunately still shared by only a few in the 
school system. Largely through the work of 
the psychoanalysts, we know how important 
the emotional life of the child and the adoles- 
cent is and how much morc wignificant it is 
for the child to develop emotional growth 
through creative individual and social experi- 
ence than to absorb scholastic content. For 
the reality experience of communal partici- 
pation of the adolescent in the secondary 
school to become a fact, the educational lead- 
ership in the school would need to under- 
stand the fundamental drives involved in 
such experience and the relation of it to per- 
sonality integration. 

Second, the educational leadership and 
personnel in the school system would, of 
course, be required to become social-service 
minded to make this reality experience on the 
part of the pupils possible. Economic, politi- 
cal, and social factors in the school locality, 
as well as in the general community, would 
have to be part of the apperceptive mass of 
the teacher himself. The meaning and need 
of social change, the impingement of politi- 
cal forces on community life, questions per- 
taining to social security and the conse- 
quences of a profit and acquisitive society 
should constitute the thinking and motivation 
of the schoolman. This would, of course, re- 
quire academic freedom of a nature which 
at present is not at all attainable in practi- 
cally all of the school systems in the country. 
It is difficult to conceive of a practical pro- 
gram of communal participation on the part 
of the school population in community plan- 
ning without the freedom of thinking and 
participation in matters pertaining to com- 
munal and social change on the part of the 
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The School and the Social Agency 


school personnel. Not only, therefore, is it 
necessary for the schoolman to concern him- 
self with the total personality needs of the 
child, but also with his total life as a func- 
tioning unit in the home, in his leisure-time 
activities, and in his relation to the social 
forces operating, local and general. 
Especially does the problem of leisure time 
become the concern of the schoolman. The 
present division of function between the 
school and leisure-time agencies, such as set- 
tlements and recreational centers, is not con- 
ducive to an effective functioning on the part 
of the school in the educational process. If 
education in the secondary school is to be a 
creative experience, the school being an im- 
portant factor in the prevention of social and 
personality maladjustments, the leisure-time 
agency and the school as such must become 
one. What we now call “play” and what we 
now call “education” must become fused into 
one unit ; otherwise the school and social life 
of the child is departmentalized to such an 
extent as to make an educational process 
concerned with total personality a fiction. 
Third, the entire course curriculum in the 
secondary school, as well as, in all proba- 
bility, in the primary school, would need to 
be reconstructed, broken down. The present 
curricula, as already indicated, are adult- 
made and imposed, uncreative, frequently 
abstract, and unrelated to the actual realities 
that are whirling so rapidly around the 
school in the process of social change. At 
present the school is practically always out- 
side the stream of events. The reconstruction 
of the curriculum would have as its primary 
motivation the introduction of a program of 
informal activities that would be educative 
as creative expression in reality situations. 
All content learning would be subordinated 
to activities constituting the actual function- 
ing of the community in its localized as well 
as its general aspects conducive to person- 
ality growth. The curriculum, therefore, be- 
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comes informalized, individualized, person- 
ality centered, communally minded, and yet 
purposeful—purposeful in that the activities 
lead ultimately to social ends through self- 
discovery on the part of those attending 
schools. The breaking up of the separation 
between leisure-time activities, school activi- 
ties, the home activities of the children and 
their parents would be important factors in 
the creation of this reality situation. 

Should the school be so constituted, it 
would then become one of the most impor- 
tant influences in the social functioning of 
the community. No policy shaped by any of 
the social-service agencies, be they family 
welfare, child care, mental hygiene, leisure- 
time, or political action, would be shaped 
without the definite imprint of the school 
through the representation of the schoolman, 
The schools today are very ineffective in 
making themselves felt in community pro- 
gramming or planning because they concern 
themselves with but a restricted and artificial 
segment of the community’s life, frequently 
out of reach of reality. When they become 
concerned with the total personality and so- 
cial development of the school-child popu- 
lation, they become not only important but 
probably the most significant contributors to 
communal action. This type of participation 
on the part of the school in communal life 
would, of course, be paralleled by the crea- 
tive-educative processes that would be going 
on within each of the schools themselves 
through the operation of the community 
councils composed of representatives of the 
school population, both as participants and 
as observers as well as the representatives of 
all of the other important social-service agen- 
cies operating in the locality in which the 
school functions. There would, therefore, be 
an interaction between the school and society 
that would be reciprocal; the school in the 
life of society and society in the life of the 
school. 








Navajo Communities and Secondary : 
Education : 
Allan Hulsizer 


social workers, and parents in developing a 
significant program for the secondary school 
and for the community remains to be seen. 
While we have given our right hand to ij 


Eprtor’s Note: The development of community 
areas with a reorganized school program, among 
the Navajo Indians, as described by Allan Hul- 
sizer, supervisor of secondary education at Fort 
Defiance, Arizona, is a concrete instance of a dy- 


namic school and community relationship. 
A. D. W. 


real communities in the United States— 
will only come when there is widespread 
realization that we are in the midst of a life 
and death struggle for the preservation of 
our civilization and that the responsibility 
rests with small local groups. We have been 
prone to think of the United States as a 
great unbreakable trust company from whose 
certificates of citizenship each generation 
clipped its coupons leaving the running of it 
to the vague sanctions of far-off powers. We 
are learning that in reality “the Fathers” be- 
queathed us promissory notes towards a de- 
mocracy which can only be cashed provided 


"Bye REVIVAL—for we have had 


democracy, with the left hand we have 
grasped something like syndicalism. Each 
profession, including the teachers’, has be- 
come a syndicate which when asked for social 
codperation for the common good goes intoa 
huddle and comes out refusing on the ground 
of economic necessity or tenure of jealously 
guarded professional rights or unbending 
traditions. The leaders of these syndicates 
see in urban centers a rather adequate dis- 
tribution of social service and on this obser- 
vation they uphold standards and qualifica- 
tions for the whole country which leaves up- 
wards of forty million people in rural areas 
with nothing at all. 

This thoughtful consciousness of the need 
to foster community endeavor is not confined 
to the United States. A number of “world 


the individual citizens have gone forward in 


Fs powers” are not only promoting such activi- of 
ae constructive living. ties among their own nationals, but they are th 
A The key lies in each community. Signs are _ seeking to develop local leadership and guid- sh 
not wanting that community consciousness ance among minority groups. Economic oc 
4 is arising. Not only is the Federal Govern- necessity may be very largely responsible but, pl 
Pa ment seeking to create self-conscious com- _ socially, the results are valuable. To those in = 
; 4 munities within an area, but here and there the Indian Service in the United States it is 
i —and quite notably in Vermont—lay leaders encouraging to note that the Netherlands in ta 
FP} are examining and recording the manysided Java and the British and French in Africa = 
yp needs of communities within an area orcom- are studying the problem of local participa- ge 
tt monwealth. tion and of community development. For one = 
a One difficulty is that community develop- reason or another these governments have al- Ir 
5 ment must come from within and without— ways had more local participation than has ai 
a 3 from without through governmental aid and been common in Indian communities. The C:; 
ae legal authorization, from within through probable reason for this lies in the fact that ws 
F: i leadership and guidance. Whether education the United States has wanted to do more for te 
a can provide the leadership from within dependent people rather than less. The stand- eo 
y which will bring about codperative planning ards sought by services of the United States ad 
by community leaders, educators, doctors, with minority groups have always been of A: 
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Navajo Communities and Secondary Education 


the best with the result that we are fifty or a 
hundred years ahead of the likelihood of se- 
curing intelligent participation by the mi- 
nority groups concerned. Here and there, 
however, the recognition is growing that ina 
sense one cannot do anything for people. 
They have to do it for themselves. Whole 
minority groups have to learn to do by doing 
just as do our own children. 

With our typical national assurance that 
literacy rather than education is the aim 
of schooling it is not strange that our “do- 
ings” have often been like those of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s “beaver who started in to 
build a beaver-dam up three pairs of stairs in 
London.” The recognition that in the mi- 
nority group itself were educational forces— 
results of years of learning to do by doing 
—has come tardily. Needless to say, such 
recognition meets with opposition from the 
syndicalists who prefer to go ahead on the 
old lines with the right hand paying no atten- 
tion to the left. 

The new community spirit in the handling 
of minority groups is most significant in the 
present planning for areas on the United 
Navajo Reservations. To take the place of 
boarding schools, which tended towards fam- 
ily and community break-up, a large group 
of community areas are being developed. In 
the development of these areas local leader- 
ship is being consulted and the local day- 
school program is to reflect the codperative 
planning being carried on for the whole com- 
munity. 

Mr. John Collier, Indian commissioner, 
insists that all the services of the Govern- 
ment touching the region work together in a 
genuinely codperative community develop- 
ment. In addition to the Public Works and 
Irrigation Services, the Regional Soil Ero- 
sion Service under the direction of Hugh G. 
Calkins is taking an active part not only in 
undertaking reclamation of the land, but in 
teaching proper land use and in forwarding 
community participation in community areas 
adjacent to its projects. The New Mexico 
Association for Indian Defense is furnishing 
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a nurse for one area, and one of the State 
universities concerned has furnished a 
special tutor to direct the college work for 
Navajo Indian students studying forestry 
at the instance of R. M. Tysinger, Regional 
Indian Service, Regional Superintendent of 
Education. The Regional Medical Service 
under Dr. W. W. Peter is planning area 
clinics, while Sally Lucas Jean is acting as 
a coordinator in charge of community wel- 
fare. Miss Jean has ensured greater partici- 
pation in trachoma prevention, home im- 
provement, and better baby care by direct- 
ing a training school for one hundred Nava- 
jo young women. 

There is practically no division between 
the activities of these various groups, but for 
organization purposes the needs of the com- 
munity are conveniently put under four 
heads. A representative of any branch serves 
as community head or community chairman 
for any one of the four divisions. 

1. Economic efficiency 
a) Land use 
Soil erosion 
Range management 
Forestry—community forests 
Promotion of “balance in nature”; wild-life 
protection, etc. 

b) Irrigation 

c) Agriculture 

Orchards, grafting 

Goats for milk 

Fodder storage 

Animal selection and improvement of breeds 

Grain selection and storage 

Communal potato fields on mountains and 
communal storage for grain and roots 

d) Industrial arts 

Community coal mines 

Community corn-grinder 

Community saw-mill 

Improved rug making and other handicrafts 


2. Strengthening of family life and health practices 


Community laundry and bathhouse 

Hogan improvement 

Area clinics and nurse aids 
Baby care 
Trachoma treatment 

Food: preparation, care, storage 
Preserving meat and cheese-making 

3. Enrichment of life through the encouragement 

of good social practices and customs 
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(Various Navajo dances are accompanied by 
chants which are a natural emotional out- 
let and an art. They are related to spiritual 
qualities—the recognition of good and evil.) 

Folkways relating to marriage, clan and fam- 
ily life 

4. School for the young, for the adolescent, and 
the adult 
The school program used to promote the life 
under the first three divisions and to ensure an 
education fitting for community and the mod- 
ern world. 


The Navajo is, perhaps, the tribe least 
dominated by an imposed European culture. 
It has natural and acknowledged leaders in 
practically every area. These leaders come 
forward to develop contacts. They sit down 
with the men and women of the community 
and the professional worker and discuss the 
program, not only in its present aspects, but 
in its relation to the future. There is every 
reason to think that these people will suc- 
cessfully adapt to the necessity of an in- 
creased population and a land depreciated in 
value due to erosion and overgrazing. At 
each crisis in its history the Navajo has 
made striking adaptations. When fur-bear- 
ing animals and bark clothing became no 
longer possible they adopted weaving. They 
adopted the sheep from the Spanish and rug 
weaving has been for years an economic re- 
source, Their eight-sided houses with central 
ventilator are ideally adapted to their local 
climatic and other geographical conditions. 
Changed by necessity from roving brigands 
to sheep and goat herders they have success- 
fully maintained economic sufficiency in 
many areas with little or no Government aid. 
It is for this last reason that any program of 
community work with these people should 
build on this capable independence—the abil- 
ity to wrest a living from nature without 
wage systems or other highly organized econ- 
omic procedures. This ability and the power 
of family life with the rich resources of a 
natural spiritual assurance are a great chal- 
lenge to the very wisest leadership in dealing 
with the situation. 

Furthermore, there is present the attitude 


of thinking a thing out and doing something 
about it. The converse of this, of course, is 
the curse of our secondary education in the 
United States. Imagine a community similar 
to these Indian communities in which the 
high-school student and faculty representa- 
tives met with the mayor, a representative of 
the chamber of commerce, a county official, 
a representative of the women’s club, and 
representatives of any other strong local or- 
ganizations. Imagine the enthusiasm of youth 
guided and promoted by their more exper- 
ienced elders. Instead of the usual free-for- 
all life of young adolescents with the neces- 
sity of an almost entirely negative part taken 
by elders, people would sit down and plan an 
affirmative creative program for their com- 
munity. Various professional leaders could 
be called in to help. I can see the proceeds 
of the old fireman’s carnival going towards 
the purchase of a community forest along 
the bank of a local stream which needs res- 
cuing from modern commercial vandalism. 
Such forests would be in part sanctuaries 
for wild life and in part recreational op- 
portunities. At the very least such a group 
planning its way would give the young people 
involved a chance to know of what their 
community is composed, and it may be that 
many of the older people involved would 
know more of each other’s problems than 
they do now. 

Community life cannot be reconstructed 
except by a constantly planning earnestly 
desirous group. It can be done by such a 
group if its plans rest on racial and historical 
institutions. A bit of vision, some creative 
effort, and we have a chance of passing on 
a republic built up of strong local commun- 
ities. With our history and our aversion, at 
least philosophically, to a routinized life this 
looks remarkably like the only path away 
from bankruptcy and breakdown. It may be 
that the Navajo program dealing with a peo- 
ple who can still study and then do some- 
thing at first hand in their own communities 
may offer an example to the nation at large 
of a planning, codperative society. 
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Health and Physical Education in a 


Community-Centered School 
Lloyd B. Sharp 


Eprror’s Note: The extent to which the physical- 
education program in our schools could be made 
instrumental in bringing about a more adequate 
use of the school program for community pur- 
poses is indicated in this article. A. D. W. 


IKE PRACTICALLY all other phases of pub- 
lic education, health and physical educa- 
tion in our typical American community has 
developed in piecemeal fashion. There is lit- 
tle planned relationship of one part of the 
community recreation program to that of 
another. Each seems to have gone its own 
way. While there are some examples of co- 
6perative action between agencies, for the 
most part their occasional coming together is 
forced upon them because of complications, 
unnecessary overlapping, and duplication of 
activities. 

It is quite natural that in the community 
proper many organizations have sprung 
up, each wishing to render service to the 
educational, social, recreational, fraternal, 
artistic, or other needs of the people. These 
agencies are often of national instigation and 
have not arisen out of the particular need 
in this community of which we now, for the 
moment, imagine ourselves a part. We have, 
therefore, boys’ organizations, men’s groups, 
girls’ organizations, women’s clubs, better- 
ment societies, business organizations, com- 
mercial recreation organizations, and others, 
all attempting to carry out their programs of 
recreation for the people in our little com- 
munity. 

Local governments have similarly fol- 
lowed a traditional program. So often it con- 
sists of keeping Tompkins Park fence paint- 
ed, the leaves and papers raked up, and of 
installing the usual giant stride, swings, and 
other equipment. Municipalities have been 
most slow to understand the value of trained 


leaders in community recreation. In com- 
paratively few communities do we have a 
director of recreation employed to plan and 
carry out a year-round recreational pro- 
gram for the parks. 

In each agency there seems to be a lack 
of knowledge and understanding of what the 
others are doing in community health and 
recreation. All are trying to serve the people 
or a certain, too often the same, group. There 
are only so many people in a community. The 
number does not change a great deal from 
year to year. It would seem logical that those 
agencies having similar objectives should 
work cooperatively. 

There is often an attitude of superiority or 
a genuine fear of political pressure which 
prevents the school from taking its proper 
place of leadership in the leisure-time activ- 
ities in the community. The school has lived 
a life of tradition. It has not taken the leader- 
ship in community health and recreation. 
These things have not been in the traditional 
program and the school authorities see no 
reason for putting them in now. School build- 
ings have been erected according to tradi- 
tional plans and patterns rather than to serve 
the needs in a certain community or neigh- 
borhood. The school boundaries have been 
marked by fences and sidewalks and too 
often we find that these boundaries also 
mark the extent of the school’s recreational 
service to the community. 

It is indeed clear that united action and 
community planning for community health 
and physical education is needed. Why has 
the school, the logical civic agency, not 
asserted itself and made the schools recre- 
ationally community centered? We need but 
to trace briefly the history and development 
of health and physical education in our 
schools to explain why. 
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When physical education was introduced 
into the schools it had to meet certain re- 
quirements set down by the school author- 
ities, They said it should cost very little, re- 
quire little or no equipment, and would have 
to be carried out in the aisles of the class- 
rooms. Therefore, calisthenics and setting- 
up exercises spread through the schools as a 
new subject. Various modifications of the 
Swedish and German systems of gymnastics 
followed with the result that the play spaces 
in the school were filled with light and heavy 
apparatus. Play time was chiefly outside of 
school hours. 

Athletics sprang up from sources outside 
the school, and gradually found its way into 
the school system. Popularity of some games 
and sports soon confronted school superin- 
tendents and principals with serious social, 
health, and economic problems. The com- 
munity boasted of winning teams and sup- 
ported them. It was not long, however, be- 
for athletic fans from the street and in busi- 
ness got too much control of the school 
athletics. Something had to be done. Athletic 
departments were created and coaches ap- 
pointed. This resulted in better athletic teams 
and popularized various sports, but failed to 
reach the student of average ability or those 
who were physically handicapped. It made 
the good ones better and left the réle of 
spectator to those who needed physical train- 
ing. In recent years, appreciable progress 
has been made in working out a program of 
health and physical education in some schools 
which has added much to sports and has 
built up a sound, fundamental program of 
activities for all, suitable to the physical 
capacity of each student. 

Courses of study in health and physical 
education tend to formalize the program. 
Play is expression and it cannot be handed 
out in paragraphs if it is to have real edu- 
cational value. Teachers study and follow 
the course of study rather than study and 
play with the children. State laws in physical 
education specify the number of minutes per 
day and week, as well as other items. You 
cannot successfully legislate play. 


The typical school program follows a very 
rigid hour and minute schedule. When the 
time comes for physical education, children 
are expected to play and follow the class 
procedure. The teacher knows that students 
have to attend classes and often takes ad- 
vantage of the leverage. Mere compliance 
with the teacher does not necessarily educate 
students. Participation alone in exercises and 
activities in the physical-education classes 
does not necessarily mean a deep recreational 
expression. “Class attention!” orders are 
given and the students are expected to carry 
them out, whether they like it or not. Com- 
pulsory play is deadening. It curbs enthusi- 
asm and stifles self-expression. “Class, fall 
out!” The teacher makes note of absentees, 
hangs up his whistle, and is done for the 
day. Though attendance at school is required, 
this does not mean that compulsory methods 
need be used in physical education. 

The school program carries through until 
three or four o’clock, five days of the week 
except for holidays and summer vacation. 
What happens to the children out of school 
has not been sufficiently considered in most 
courses of study. Other organizations in the 
community lie in waiting until school is dis- 
missed, or until week-ends, and then make 
a raid on the recreational sweet tooth of the 
child and engage him in activity without suf- 
ficient knowledge of what the child had done 
during school time. Sufficient account of the 
home and neighborhood life of the youngster 
has not been taken, nor of his physical-educa- 
tion work in school. 

If Johnny is interested in certain activities 
not included in the course of study, he simply 
has to wait until outside of school hours to 
enter into them. Skating, fishing, swimming, 
horseback riding, marbles, bicycling, scooter 
coasting, craft activities, or whatever it may 
be, are not included in his school recreation 
program, and, of course, he does not re- 
ceive credit for them. These very same out- 
side-school forms of recreation are often the 
things he will carry on through life as his 
hobbies. 

The testing and measuring program of 
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physical education is making its contribution, 
but at the same time, when not carefully 
used, it destroys the best results. Much of 
the work in posture training has failed to 
bring the results claimed. Too often there 
has been an attempt to correct posture de- 
fects by exercise, when there was not enough 
strength in the muscles of the body to hold 
the muscles in “good posture.” Rest and 
nutrition are not given their proper places. 

To bring about a school-centered com- 
munity health and physical-education pro- 
gram, there must be community planning. 
Those agencies, public and private, serving 
the recreational needs of the people, should 
study the needs of the community and put 
into effect a coOperative program, using the 
schools as recreation centers. This counseling 
or planning commission could chart a com- 
munity recreational course which would be 
all-inclusive. A new type of school building 
would be needed. It should have adequate 
play space inside, social rooms, swimming 
pool, clubrooms, craft shops, art rooms, 
library, and health clinic. This building 
should be built to serve all the people. Ade- 
quately staffed, it should be open all year. 

In this new recreational program centered 
in the schools, adult leadership would be free- 
ly used. Many of the young men and women 
just out of school are excellent leaders in 
health and physical activities. We should use 
them. 

More attention must be given to the recre- 





ational life of the home. Families need to 
have the time to play together. Much in the 
way of play equipment can be placed in every 
back yard. 

Camping activities should be made part of 
the regular school program. There is much 
of educational value in the camp program 
which the school should utilize. Every school 
center should have its camps. These camps 
could operate the year round. The school 
program could be arranged on some stagger 
plan so that the school buildings and the 
camps, and the other facilities, would be in 
use at all times. 

Briefly summarized, the school-centered 
recreation program includes: 


A new concept of health and physical education 

A community recreation board bringing recrea- 
tion organizations together for united action. 

A comprehensive community-wide leisure-time 
program with competent leadership 

A revised physical-education program based on 
natural play urges 

A new type of community school building, oper- 
ating all year 

Utilization of leadership in community 

New type of teacher with community point of 
view 

Health center, with competent physicians in 
charge, located in the school, administrating to 
the school and community 

Emphasis on home recreation 

Camps for schools and community 

Coéperation with other educational departments 
in the school center 

Coéperation with community agencies so that 
overlapping and duplication of effort are avoided 





The Place of Libraries in a Community 
Program of Education 


Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 


Eprtor’s Note: One of the best means of promot- 
ing educational interest and activity in any com- 
munity is, of course, the public library. Let us hope 
that its services will become more and more use- 
ful through the efforts of such leaders as Beatrice 
Sawyer Rossell, editor of the Bulletin of the 
American Library Association. A. D. W. 


HE PART WHICH libraries should play 
Tin a program of education, community, 
State, or national, is a question of such para- 
mount importance in the eyes of library lead- 
ers that a year ago the American Library 
Association appointed a planning committee 
to formulate principles on which library 
planning for the future might be based. 
Since then, forty States and the District of 
Columbia have appointed planning commit- 
tees or their equivalents, and a few have 
already submitted plans to their State author- 
ities or undertaken legislative action as a re- 
sult. 

Although public libraries came into exist- 
ence in the days of Julius Caesar, their 
checkered careers have usually ministered 
more to the man in the study than they have 
to the man in the street. Today, however, the 
working man and the housewife, the libra- 
rian who administers a public library, and 
the average citizen who supports it have an 
increasing sense of the social values inherent 
in the library in addition to its value to 
scholarship. 

Several factors probably contribute to this 
change in their point of view. Life is less 
simple than it was and reading is essential 
if men are to grapple with the growing com- 
plexities which confront them. Time to read 
is no longer the privilege of a relatively small 
leisure class, but rather the mounting pos- 
session of millions of men and women who 
may use or abuse it accordingly to their in- 


clinations and opportunities. Ability to learn 
through reading or otherwise is recognized 
as a characteristic of the majority of adults 
instead of as only the fruit of careful train- 
ing in a minority. 

Broadening the school curriculum has 
undoubtedly been reflected in the changing 
conception of the library also. When the 
writer recently visited a small library in 
northern Mississippi, she discovered that two 
copies of the Victrola Book of the Opera 
were kept in constant circulation among 
library patrons, partly due to an opera study 
club in the community and partly to the in- 
fluence of a fine teacher of music in the local 
high school. Bird study is started in the 
kindergarten in this same community and 
approximately seventy-five books on birds 
are in almost constant demand. Wood and 
leather work are taught in the manual-train- 
ing classes, and books on the subject help 
the pupils to develop skill. 

Both schoolmen and librarians are more 
and more aware that the formal education 
of the classroom and the informal education 
of the library might well be administered 
codperatively. Since 1926 the Southeastern 
and Southwestern Library Associations and 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools have worked in close co- 
6peration to perfect a more adequate pro- 
gram of school-library service with mutually 
beneficial results, as Louis R. Wilson points 
out in his “New Objectives for Southern 
Libraries,” published in the December 1934 
issue of the Bulletin of the American Library 
Association. California has long coérdinated 
its school and library organization, providing 
thereby some of the best school-library serv- 
ice in the country. An isolated community 
here and there has profited by the joint ad- 
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ministration of its library service to schools, 
as R. E. Wolseley reports Evanston, Illinois, 
has done in “Another Successful Partner- 
ship,” published in the May 1934 issue of 
The American School Board Journal. 

In the main, however, integration between 
the library and the school is still a problem to 
be solved. Solved it should be, however, by 
(1) principals trained in courses of school 
administration to recognize the value of the 
library and their responsibility in develop- 
ing its maximum efficiency; (2) teachers 
who appreciate the relation of a well-organ- 
ized supply of reading and illustrative ma- 
terial to the maintenance of student interest 
upon which successful teaching must be 
based ; and (3) trained school librarians who 
have a basic knowledge of educational es- 
sentials, appreciate the purposes of the cur- 
riculum, and use their familiarity with books 
and library materials to supplement the work 
of principal, teachers, and pupils, individ- 
ually and collectively. In The School Review 
for November 1934 Dr. Wilson discusses the 
methods and factors necessary for effective 
integration of library service with the school 
curriculum and also describes certain ex- 
periments through which it is hoped a higher 
degree of integration may be successfully 
achieved. 

The rapidly developing field of adult edu- 
cation presents new problems which must 
be solved jointly by school and library if a 
community program of education is to func- 
tion at its best. While the school or some 
other community agency may offer various 
courses for adults, the library may well as- 
semble information regarding the courses 
which are available. Such a selective guide as 
Educational Opportunities in Greater Bos- 
ton, 1933-1934, might well be published by 
the public library or by an adult-education 
council of which the public library is the 
center. 

More than one city now has a council and 
through its library provides students with a 
clearing house for information regarding 
educational agencies and subjects which they 
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offer. A library furnishing such service 
should be able to tell not only what agency 
offers a desired course but what, if any, the 
fee would be, where and when the courses 
would be held, and what would be a class’s 
or course’s duration. 

The desirability of such aid is obvious 
when one realizes that a guide prepared by 
the Cleveland Public Library in 1928 listed 
395 agencies with 305 subjects taught in 
that city alone. A recent survey in Denver 
disclosed 60 agencies engaged in adult-edu- 
cation activities, open to the public and rel- 
atively free, enrolling 71,000 people. These 
were exclusive of FERA classes attracting 
approximately 11,000. Vocational, cultural, 
social and economic, recreational and hobby 
interests, music and the arts, parent educa- 
tion, literacy and citizenship were among the 
subjects offered. A prospective student might 
enter a study club, a discussion group, attend 
lectures, or have class instruction. The Den- 
ver Public Library has no interest in build- 
ing up an entirely new structure for adult 
education, but does feel that it can make a 
definite contribution to the city’s educational 
program if it can help those organizations 
now in the field with trained personnel to 
make their programs more effective in meet- 
ing the adult-education needs of the com- 
munity. In Pittsburgh the readers’ adviser 
at the public library has served as secretary 
for the local adult-education council, inviting 
prospective students to talk over with him, 
without charge, any questions they had in 
mind before undertaking a course of study. 
Agencies and courses listed in the Boston 
publication referred to, it should be noted, 
had all been investigated before listing and 
only a selected group were mentioned in the 
directory. 

What the library ought to contribute to a 
community program of education should not 
obscure the contribution that it does make 
in ways which should only be strengthened 
in any development of its services. The com- 
munity director of recreation who depends 
on the library for ideas ranging from rug 
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making to rhythm bands should still expect 
to receive such assistance quite regardless of 
the fact that he is enrolled for no formal 
study. The supervisor of a garden project, 
the farmer experimenting with crop diversi- 
fication, the scout leader, or the music or art 
student should all continue to receive the 
same individual attention to their wants 
which millions of them are now receiving in 
libraries throughout the country. The chief 
need here is for more and better readers’ 
advisers. 

The business man who must keep abreast 
of rapidly changing industrial conditions 
must not be forgotten in a community pro- 
gram of education, although he may not have 
time for a class or course. His everyday 
needs are undoubtedly better met by a rapid 
reference service such as that offered by 
the Newark, New Jersey, Public Library 
than by any formal or informal course which 
he is much too busy to attend. 

The municipal official is another who must 
be remembered. Cleveland, Chicago, New 
York, St. Louis, and many other large cities 
now provide special municipal libraries to 
answer Official inquiries. Again the educa- 
tional service is individual, but the city man- 
ager, the health officer, the sanitary district 
engineer, or the head of the fire department 
may be more or less of a community asset or 
liability depending on the provision made for 
him in a community’s educational program. 

Hospital patients, prisoners, the physically 
or mentally handicapped, and the blind are 
all special groups in the community now be- 
ing served by libraries, who should not be 
neglected in the future. Advisory service and 
books especially adapted to their needs 
should rather increase the “educational” 
service offered them—in a very broad mean- 
ing of that term. 

Not every library can have on its shelves 
books for every one of these individuals or 
groups just cited, but a trained librarian will 
in the majority of cases know where such 
books may be obtained. For the benefit of 
these individuals, the Detroit Public Library 


has recently decided that many of its assist- 
ants who came in contact with the public 
must be of reader-adviser caliber. It would 
undoubtedly be well if all libraries in the fu- 
ture could come to similar decisions. More 
readable books, much simpler in style, will 
also be needed if these readers’ advisers are 
to fulfill their function satisfactorily for the 
majority of the less educated people who 
come to them. Lectures and class leaders for 
the discussion of books are being offered by 
some libraries in codperation with other com- 
munity organizations and might well be of- 
fered by others. Consultation and classrooms 
are now rarely made available, but are ad- 
vocated by library leaders for the conven- 
ience of individuals and groups coming to 
the library for educational purposes. 
Where several million young people out 
of school and out of work fit into this edu- 
cational program to be developed by the 
school, the library, and other community 
agencies is a question which neither the 
library nor any other single agency in the 
community can answer by itself. The needs 
of these young people will undoubtedly be 
reflected as are the needs of their elders in 
growing numbers of educational programs, 
programs which should be coddinated. Per- 
haps those concerned with an ideal educa- 
tional program will take a leaf from the ex- 
perience of Radburn, New Jersey, that 
planned community for families of moder- 
ate incomes where a citizens’ association 
serves as an open forum for discussion of 
educational, social, and recreational matters, 
fosters coddination where that is in the in- 
terests of economy and efficiency, and tends 
to avoid wasteful duplication of effort. 
Radical changes in organization, adminis- 
tration, and support based on extensive in- 
vestigation and experimentation will need to 
be effected before the library can make its 
full contribution to a well-rounded educa- 
tional program in most communities of the 
United States. The small or rural commun- 
ity of the future will probably receive its 
library service from a regional system cover- 
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ing a natural area of interest, irrespective of 
city, county, or possibly even State lines. 

In place of the six thousand or more 
libraries now functioning which leave ap- 
proximately forty million people without any 
public-library service and forty million more 
with very inadequate service, a compara- 
tively few large regional systems—say five 
hundred—will give better service to all the 
people of the nation than is now available in 
any but exceptional cities and counties. 

Whether it is in a small or large commun- 
ity, the ideal library will closely codrdinate 
its services with those of other libraries in 
its vicinity, whether these be school, college, 
university, or public. Denver is now attempt- 
ing such codrdination for all the libraries in 
the Rocky Mountain region. Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Nashville, Tennessee, are other cities 
which are making definite progress in this 
direction. England, it should be noted, has 
so mobilized its book service of all types 
that except in three counties library organ- 
ization is so unified that the most isolated 
student can borrow as readily from a re- 
mote public or university library as can a 
resident in the library’s immediate area. 

The support of library service, whether 
school, college, or public, will have to be far 
more generous than it is at present, if stu- 
dents young and old are to have an adequate 
book supply. Federal and State aid will prob- 
ably both be needed to supplement support 
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which is given locally, at least in the case 
of the public library. In the “prosperous 
days” before the depression, it should be 
remembered that public libraries received 
only one and two-fifths cents of the tax dol- 
lar ; now they receive even less. Yet no more 
economical book provision could well be pro- 
vided than a good public library offers its 
community, as Springfield, Massachusetts, 
demonstrated a few years ago when it re- 
ported that residents of Springfield read ap- 
proximately $35 worth of books per inhab- 
itant per year, at a per capita cost of ninety 
cents. 

With better support must also go higher 
standards of service, a library staff more 
social and less academic in its education and 
outlook, a system of certification which will 
ensure to an adequately supported library 
adequately trained personnel. 

To paraphrase the words of the American 
Library Association’s Planning Committee, 
the library in a community program of edu- 
cation should be a social institution codper- 
ating with all agencies and forces concerned 
with community welfare and progress. It 
should give highly specialized service to the 
few ; it should never forget in a democracy 
its obligations to the many. It should work 
increasingly with community groups. It 
should always remember that its special 
province lies in its relations with the indi- 
vidual. 








Community-School and School- 
Community in Music 
William W. Norton 


Epitor’s Note: The purpose of a community in 
which school pupils, parents, and others unite in 
choral and instrumental musical activities ts a stim- 
ulating one. Here is perhaps one of the most 
effective ways of bringing about the desired re- 
lationship between school and community. The 
author is executive and music organizer for the 
Flint, Michigan, Community Music Association. 
A. D. W. 


OR MANY YEARS the general thought of 

laymen and even that of many of our 
educators has been that the school and the 
community were two distinct and even 
separate entities. Particularly has this been 
true as far as the educational program was 
concerned. The school has even desired to be 
apart from the community instead of a part 
of it. The teachers have been told that any 
service rendered outside of the classroom 
was a personal affair and of no concern to 
the school and its board of education. Tra- 
ditional pattern dictates, however, that it be- 
comes their concern when such activity seems 
to interfere with the duties of the classroom. 
Frequently the only community concern of 
the school executive and his teachers cen- 
ters about public or private opinion ex- 
pressed either for or against the schools. 
Sometimes this interest is prompted solely 
by concern for professional security. 

In the field of music, with its extensions 
in almost every phase of life, we have an un- 
usual opportunity to develop a worth-while 
integrated program between the school and 
the community. Music is not hampered by 
differences in religious faith, political af- 
filiation, race or social position, and even 
differences of age are sometimes only a 
minor handicap. Those who are working 
along this line are groping and experiment- 
ing. Some are very much encouraged by 
results, while others are discouraged either 


by community leaders or the school author- 
ities. Augustus D. Zanzig in his book Music 
in American Life offers many suggestions 
for thinking through to a new community 
educational concept. 

In order to have codperation between 
school and community on a correlated and 
integrated music program it is desirable to 
have the approval and enthusiastic sanction 
of those with whom this codéperation is to 
be worked out. These are the superintendent 
of schools, principals, music supervisor and 
music teachers, choir directors, ministers, or- 
chestra conductors, and some representative 
from every type of music activity in the com- 
munity, including private teachers. 

The collaboration of these various inter- 
ests might result in the organization of a 
group which could serve as a clearing house. 
It will need an executive and music organ- 
izer with office assistance for cities or large 
towns, while in smaller places the school 
music director may be able to add to his 
schedule. Although the schedules of many 
school music directors are probably already 
overloaded, the community music program 
may be far more important than many pres- 
ent-time engrossing activities. In some places 
the organization has been called the Civic 
Music Association, though not functioning 
definitely with the schooil-community ideal 
in mind. The Community Music Association 
is another name used. The name is not es- 
sential. 

With the initial organization set-up, what 
are some of the ways in which this codpera- 
tion may function? Practically all schools 
have some type of vocal or choral program 
which should be graded from general chorus 
singing, through opera production, special 
mixed choirs, male and female choirs or glee 
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clubs, to the smaller vocal ensembles. What 
type of choral activity is there in every com- 
munity with which all might codperate in a 
correlated and integrated program? Church 
choirs may furnish one possibility particu- 
larly if the adult choir is properly organized 
and has as its director a trained musician 
who possesses a spirit of codperation. It is 
assumed that the high-school music teacher 
in charge of the school choirs has a defi- 
nite syllabus which includes the best sacred 
music of the various periods and schools. 
This might develop a desire for member- 
ship in some church choir. In turn, if the 
choir uses cheap sentimental twaddle for its 
anthems the possibility of codperation is 
destroyed. On the other hand, if the choir 
director knows and uses the best literature 
and if it is presented well, students will seek 
membership in the choir. This membership 
may take place during high-school days or in 
some cases may be postponed until gradua- 
tion. Where the choir directors are organized 
into an association for the solution of mutual 
problems, it becomes easier to deal with a 
large number of groups. Choir festivals can 
render a definite service. The schools could 
assist the church choirs’ function in this 
community by ascertaining church affilia- 
tions out of which the invitation to some 
church choir might come. 

There may be a city-wide choral union, or 
community chorus, into whose membership 
high-school students might be admitted on 
probation (as a protection against straining 
a young voice when enthused with adult 
singers). In the larger cities there may be a 
mixed chorus connected with some mercan- 
tile establishment or industry in which the 
employees and their families find member- 
ship. Such choruses confined to male voices 
exist all over the country. A similar situa- 
tion may exist with a lodge glee club, 
Masons, Elks, or Foresters. If the commer- 
cial interest can be made incidental rather 
than primary, a definite service can be ren- 
dered by this type of group. Unfortunately, 
the directors of these groups are not always 


interested in social values or education even 
in its broadest sense. The school-community 
correlation need not be in a common reper- 
toire, but there should be codperation in a 
common purpose. 

In the instrumental field we frequently 
find in the small town that the high-school 
band or orchestra is augmented by some 
players from the community, who are inter- 
ested musically and also seek the social val- 
ues of such participation. The “school” group 
becomes the town band or orchestra. In the 
larger places there should be a civic orchestra 
and band maintained on an amateur basis 
where high-school students may be allowed to 
“sit in” on probation. Church orchestras may 
form a definite part of this community- 
school plan. An American Legion band, fire- 
men’s band, policemen’s band, Salvation 
Army band, post-office band, Polish band, 
and Hungarian orchestra all have a place. 

If the schools promote small chamber- 
music groups in addition to the large bands, 
orchestras, and choirs, a love for this fine 
literature may carry over into home groups 
and neighborhood participation in a very 
practical way. 

Holiday celebrations, Thanksgiving, Ar- 
mistice, or Memorial Day, furnish opportu- 
nities for community and school to work to- 
gether musically. Then there is the Christmas 
period in which school groups and all com- 
munity music groups may codrdinate their 
city-wide observance. The teaching of the 
folk songs and dances of other nations to 
our American youth and adults would be 
mutually valuable to citizens and to foreign 
born in the program of Americanization. 
These future citizens have much to con- 
tribute to American civilization. 

The observance of National Music Week, 
the first week in May each year, furnishes 
opportunity for every community and school 
group to feel itself a part of a great cul- 
tural experience. The inspiration of joint 
endeavor in festival programs has values lit- 
tle appreciated by some schoolmen. 

The public library could participate in the 
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program with books on music, and more 
particularly with the lending of musical 
scores to various groups and individuals. 
There is little reason why a “loan” collection 
of instruments could not be organized in 
many communities. 

The local radio station can contribute to 
the community music program. A series of 
music-appreciation programs can be broad- 
cast in weekly or fortnightly fashion, using 
practically every musical group in the com- 
munity and school, and both vocal and instru- 
mental soloists, preferably in an auditorium. 

In every parent-teachers association 
should be a “mother-teacher-singer” group 
and a “father-teacher-singer” group where 
practical. Many opportunities will arise for 
joint programs with the school groups and 
even joint numbers. Once a year for special 
anniversary purposes, the boy scouts in the 
school-music units may be organized into a 
scout band. This has been recommended by 
various scout executives as a better plan than 
maintaining a permanent group which is apt 
to conflict with school bands. These possi- 
bilities should be recognized by the director 
of music in the school. 

Civic opera is a worth-while codperative 
development when a competent and exper- 
ienced producer is available. It may be re- 
lated to the schools as listeners and pro- 
duced in one of the school auditoriums. 
While the schools may be producing light 
operas of the Gilbert-Sullivan type, the 
more mature voices of the community may 


produce Aida, Faust, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Shanewis, Carmen, Martha, and Il Trova- 
tore, with either an imported cast or local 
soloists if proficient. 

In the regular music appreciation or mu- 
sic-literature courses in high schools local 
soloists and ensembles might be willing to 
contribute with music and comments. 

As a matter of promoting the entire morale 
of the arts it has been found helpful to have 
hospitality dinners each fall at which event 
new leaders in music, drama, and art are 
welcomed to the city by representatives of 
various civic groups. The idea can start out 
in any one of the fields of art. This tends to 
stimulate interest and to give encouragement 
to those active in respective art fields. 

These suggestions are made from an ex- 
perience in trying for some fifteen years to 
embody them. It must be confessed that the 
whole idea was conceived not by an educator 
but by a layman, an industrialist, who saw 
the community as a whole, the need of a 
community school and a school community, 
The new spirit in the modern conception of 
the function of the secondary school may be 
the most difficult philosophy to have fully 
understood by the layman, the school-board 
members, and the school executives alike. 
Willingness for all parties to forget person- 
alities and work for a common cause is the 
crux of the most delicate adjustment for 
genuinely sincere action. Complete trust is 
essential. 
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Recreation, the Schools and the 
Community 
Eugene T. Lies 


Epitor’s Note: Jt is encouraging to have indica- 
tions of progress pointed out by one whose knowl- 
edge justifies confidence in his statements. We 
are stimulated to increase effort by the hopeful 
tone of the following article by Eugene T. Lies 
of the National Recreation Association. 

A. D. W. 


n 1933, 138 boards of education or other 
Tiscroot authorities were reported admin- 
istering year-round community-recreation 
activities, as contrasted with 227 playground 
and recreation commissions, boards and de- 
partments, and 293 park commissions, 
boards, departments, and committees. Al- 
though this may be the fault of our Topsy- 
like community planning, nevertheless 138 
cities are a negligible number compared to 
the number of boards of education in the 
United States. By and large school author- 
ities have not taken community recreation 
very seriously. Apparently it has not been 
received by members of boards or by super- 
intendents as a school function comparable 
in urgency to arithmetic or grammar. The 
reasons for this neglect need not detain us 
except to say that most boards of education 
have considered their functions to be limited 
to instructing children along traditional lines 
within the school building. In a sense the 
achievement of the community school as it 
affects recreation must wait on an enlarged 
conception by the school of its community 
functions. 

The schools with their excellent physical 
plants are in the position to make a major 
contribution to community recreation. But 
too many systems have thus far been blind 
to their great opportunity. For twenty-five 
years the National Education Association 
and numbers of educational leaders have 
been urging the larger use of school proper- 


ties for recreational, cultural, civic, and co- 
Sperative purposes. The increase in unem- 
ployment and in the free time of the em- 
ployed during the depression, as well as the 
general increase in leisure, have augmented 
the chorus of demand for such planning. 
The sentiment grows, but the practical ex- 
pression of it is restricted to a few communi- 
ties, and in many of them it has come not 
through the initiative of the schools them- 
selves but because of a strong public demand 
created outside of the schools. Such minor 
considerations as the cost of janitorial care, 
lighting, and heating have all too often been 
allowed to block the wider use of school 
plants by the very taxpayers who pay for 
them. In many cases very high rentals make 
the use of schools impossible for outside 
agencies. 

A fundamental fact which must be recog- 
nized is that it is extremely unlikely that any 
program for community betterment will at- 
tain full stature as a minor side issue of some 
other enterprise. It is incredible that the li- 
brary movement could have attained its pres- 
ent strength as a minor responsibility of the 
English department of the public schools. 
Where the attempt has been made to develop 
community recreation as a side issue under 
physical education or some other depart- 
ment of the school, only very limited success 
has been attained. Where community recrea- 
tion has been in the hands of park or recrea- 
tion commissions whose raison d’étre is 
recreation and solely recreation, the move- 
ment has progressed much more satisfactori- 
ly. When forced to economize in recent years 
many schools have promptly cut out the 
recreation program as the first thing to elim- 
inate. Until the schools have a different con- 
ception of the importance of recreation, that 
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is to say a different concept of “education,” 
they are not likely to show leadership in it. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING 

The situation is not totally discouraging. 
There are some bright spots. Milwaukee of- 
fers one of the best examples of the larger 
cities which approach the ideal of a com- 
munity school. Here the extension division 
of the school system conducts seventeen cen- 
ters which in the season 1932-1933 recorded 
total attendances of 1,016,483. The activities 
included indoor sports, dancing, forums, lec- 
tures, recitals, entertainments, dramatics, 
choruses, bands, orchestras, parties, hand- 
crafts, classes, and table games. The breadth 
of the instruction program is indicated in the 
following listing of classes: 


Applied arts Preparation and serving 
Beauty culture of food 
Dressmaking Remodeling of worn 


Furniture making 

Home care of sick 

Lip reading 

Knitting and crocheting 

Lampshade 

Miniature aircraft- 
construction and fly- 
ing 

Patchwork, quilts 


garments 
Leather tooling 
Metalwork 
Needlework 
Plaquework 
Reed-furniture weaving 
Rug making 
Sewing 
Textile painting 





The nonclass activities have a similar 
broad range. 

That the Milwaukee community-center at- 
tendance is representative of the population 
is shown in the following analysis of the 
participants. The individuals served were: 
native Americans, Argentinians, Chilians, 
Cubans, Germans, Indians, Negroes, Arme- 
nians, Austrians, Belgians, Danes, Egyp- 
tians, Filipinos, Finns, Italians, Irish, Croats, 
Serbs, Mexicans, Poles, Portuguese, Rus- 
sians, Swedes, Syrians, Turks, Ukrainians, 
and others. 

In addition to the indoor activities, the 
extension division conducts throughout the 
year an extensive outdoor program for youth 
and adults involving organized sports under 
what is known as the Municipal Amateur 
Athletic Association. In 1930, upwards of 


1,000 teams with over 12,000 members par- 
ticipated in meets, in addition to other large 
numbers who enjoyed themselves in less 
formal ways on the playgrounds and athletic 
fields. The areas used were 19 playgrounds 
throughout the year and 34 in summer; 8 
athletic fields, 9 large baseball diamonds, and 
30 tennis courts. 

The outdoor activities are conducted in 
the public parks and playgrounds which have 
been developed and are maintained by the 
park department and the department of pub- 
lic works with which the extension division 
of the schools closely codperates. The park 
department administers some of the athletics, 
public golf, swimming, and tennis on 84 
courts. The department of public property 
directs some of the baseball. The responsibil- 
ity for the development and extension of the 
park and playground facilities does not rest 
on the schools. 

The social effectiveness of the Milwaukee 
program is seen in the fact that delinquency 
and crime among the youthful population 
have been reduced to a minimum. The mayor 
has on several occasions attributed this and 
the city’s low burglary insurance rates to 
the effective recreation program. 


OTHER CITIES 

The Cleveland schools offer two types of 
community centers, those conducted directly 
by the board of education and those operated 
on a rental basis by settlements and other 
agencies. The agencies pay moderate rates 
for the use of the gymnasiums, auditorium, 
swimming pools, recreation hall, classrooms, 
and other facilities utilized in their programs. 
Experience over a period of years shows sat- 
isfactory relationship with the board of edu- 
cation in the conduct of the centers. The 
advantages that the schools offer to outside 
agencies are principally in the superior ade- 
quacy of facilities and space, enabling the 
agencies to serve large numbers of people at 
small capital cost and low operating expense. 
The disadvantages were found to be the 
formality and absence of charm and inti- 
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macy of the school building, the difficulty of 
securing cooperation of teachers and officials 
in some cases, the rigidity of board of edu- 
cation rules in others, the unavailability of 
some of the schools during part of the year, 
and the unsuitability of some of the school 
architecture to activities. 

The conception of the Cleveland school 
authorities as to their school centers is ad- 
mirably pointed out in one of their bulletins 
as follows: 


The Community Center is the People’s Club- 
house. It is sponsored by the Cleveland Board of 
Education with the advice of the neighborhood 
for the use of adults. Each schoolhouse thus be- 
comes a prospective center where the folks whose 
formal education may have ceased gather to con- 
tinue through the medium of recreation their ed- 
ucation in a more formal way during their leisure 
hours. 

The motto for the Cleveland community cen- 
ters is “Of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
people,” and indicates that a good deal of responsi- 
bility for the success and operation of the centers 
depends upon the active interests of the respon- 
sible groups in the neighborhood. Their efforts are 
engaged to develop membership in the center’s 
clubs, their wishes are sought in the creation of 
new clubs, and their influence is necessary in main- 
taining a satisfactory administration of activities. 

A fully developed center with its gymnasiums, 
auditorium, and clubrooms filled with groups pur- 
suing various kinds of athletic, musical, dramatic, 
social, and artistic activities becomes a veritable 
“people’s university” for the neighborhood. Such 
a place offers a splendid opportunity for folks to 
keep abreast of the times, to maintain their effi- 
ciency, and enjoy social contact with their neigh- 
bors. Such a center serves many of the purposes 
of the old New England town meeting in that 
it offers people, usually separated by religious, 
political, factional, or social ties, an opportunity 
to meet on a common basis to consider the needs 
of their particular “end of town.” The final de- 
velopment to which a real live center could aspire 
is unlimited. It is up to the people themselves. 


The Cleveland schools also conduct an ef- 
ficient summer-playground program, the at- 
tendance at which increased 106 per cent 
between 1924 and 1930. 

In Detroit the board of education itself 
does not conduct community centers but 
looks to the department of recreation as its 


“functional arm” although the board also 
grants permits to special groups for use of 
facilities. It grants to the department of 
recreation seasonal and yearly permits for 
the use of specified facilities in schools 
chosen by the department which in turn pro- 
vides a director for each center. All applica- 
tions for the use of gymnasiums, auditor- 
iums, classrooms, etc., in such schools are 
passed upon by the department, thus pre- 
venting confusion. The department is also 
given the free use of a large number of play- 
grounds and athletic fields throughout the 
year. 

In Los Angeles three public departments— 
the school system, the department of play- 
ground and recreation, and the board of 
park commissioners—offer community-rec- 
reation opportunities. Though separate en- 
tities, they maintain helpful codperative re- 
lationships. The park commissioners do not 
employ leaders but put their facilities at the 
disposal of the other two public agencies. 
No charges of any kind are made by the 
board of education for the use of the school 
facilities by others except where an organ- 
ization exacts an admission fee for enter- 
tainments, concerts, or other activities. This 
is a rather unusual practice among the school 
systems of the country. 

The foregoing cities have been cited as 
examples of the varying practices among 
American cities with respect to community- 
recreation service. As far as school adminis- 
tration of community recreation is con- 
cerned, Milwaukee is at the present time 
leading the procession. The Cleveland 
schools offer a partial community-recreation 
program, the department of parks and public 
property also conducting an extensive pro- 
gram. The Detroit schools recognize the need 
of community recreation but delegate the 
carrying out of the functions to the recrea- 
tion department which is separately financed. 
In Los Angeles three departments codpera- 
tively function in the community-recreation 
field. It is impossible, of course, for the small 
community to duplicate these services. 
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Nevertheless, the small school in the small- 


community can make its contribution too. 
Unfortunately, in far too many instances it 
does not. 

BASIC CHANGES NEEDED 


Under what conditions may the schools be 
expected to take the problems of community 
recreation seriously ? The start must be made 
with the selection and training of principals 
and teachers so that the schools may have as 
leaders individuals whose personal lives are 
recreationally rich and worthy examples to 
children. Second, there must be exploratory 
devices to discover pupil aptitudes and inter- 
ests in music, crafts, drama, and other forms 
of recreation. Third, the curriculum must be 
reorganized to include ample instruction in 
the skills of leisure. Fourth, the creative at- 
mosphere which has been achieved in a grow- 
ing number of the more progressive schools 
must be extended to all schools as rapidly as 
possible. Fifth, within the school program 
there must be given large opportunity for 
recreational experience as well as instruction 
in skills. Sixth, there must be specific en- 
couragement and guidance in the field of 
hobbies and avocations. Seventh, and this is 
basic to all the others, the entire educational 
scheme must be readjusted to the demands 
of an age of cooperation and collectivism as 
against the old pioneer individualistic con- 
cept. And to be realistic today the schools 
dare not be blind to the fact of growing 
leisure. 

If this philosophy of recreation becomes 
a reality in our school system it should follow 
that the schools will find their function re- 
specting community recreation. In cities 
where no other competent municipal agency 
for recreation exists they can take the posi- 
tive leadership that has been exhibited in 
Milwaukee. Such a field is open to them in 
thousands of communities. In other cities 
they can codperate to the full by offering 
the use of their facilities to responsible lead- 
ers and by having representation in recrea- 


tion commissions and councils. Most inde- 
pendent recreation commissions today in- 
clude one or more members of the school 
board. In Pennsylvania the State law re- 
quires that recreation boards shall include 
two members of school boards. 

Whatever the administrative plan for com- 
munity recreation, there should be a board 
of laymen and laywomen responsible for its 
policies. Since what is commonly embraced 
under the term recreation by no means covers 
all the demands of leisure, every community 
should have a council of lay representatives 
from the boards administering museums, 
libraries, adult-education programs, schools, 
recreation commissions, and the private lei- 
sure agencies. This should serve as a clearing 
house for the whole leisure-time development 
of the community. 

Under an ideal community education-rec- 
reation plan, more school training will be 
conducted in parks, libraries, museums, city 
halls, potteries, and other centers, and there 
will be more of an exchange between the 
agencies administering recreation and the 
schools. Parent-teacher associations could 
fill a more vital rdle in recreation as a link 
between the school administrators and the 
community. As an outgrowth of the enlarged 
importance given to recreation all new 
schools should be designed for recreational 
purposes as well as instruction of the more 
academic type. And the schools at large 
should develop a genius for instruction by 
creative and informal methods, designed to 
meet the needs of individuals who find them- 
selves in certain situations rather than simply 
by subjects. 

Based upon a clear understanding of the 
possibility of human “growth everlasting,” 
to use Walter Page’s expression, the schools 
can, if they will, contribute much to the 
process of making life in any community a 
grand and glorious adventure. They can help 
to make larger leisure somewhat synonymous 
with larger living. 
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The Beginnings of a School-Centered 


Community 
F. H. Bair 


Epitor’s Note: “Secondary education can proceed 
no farther than an aroused adult mind will allow.” 
How to arouse the adult mind is the theme of the 
following discussion by F. H. Bair, superintendent 
of schools at Shaker Heights, Cleveland. 

A. D. W. 


T Is IMPOSSIBLE, in discussing this subject, 
I to deal with real conditions; the nearest 
one can come is to treat “Administration 
Towards a School-Centered Community.” 
The American community will have to mud- 
dle and fight its way a sickeningly long dis- 
tance from where it is at present before it 
can fairly be said to be “centered” in any- 
thing, at least in anything akin to the germ- 
inal principle of the school. 

There is an ancient Greek fable which tells 
how an infant in his cradle was set upon by a 
pair of giant serpents placed there by per- 
sons who glimpsed what such a child would 
do to themselves and their kind if he reached 
his full stature. The plot miscarried ; the in- 
fant strangled the snakes and grew up to 
be Hercules. 

The school is the potential Hercules of 
any democratic conception of society. The 
school, in idea, sets human values above all 
others, In idea, it has none of the limitations 
that appear in its tentative, imperfectly 
imagined, and starved beginnings in the typi- 
cal public school. It is not, for example, pre- 
occupied with the immature, but is concerned 
advancingly with growth through maturity, 
indeed, to be phrased simply, from the cradle 
to the grave. It is not limited to the academic, 
to books, to buildings, to classes, to “courses,” 
and “curricula.” 

When we speak of the “American com- 
munity” at present we mean the American 
chaos. Whether we are considering the ham- 
let, the metropolitan cluster, or the Nation as 


a whole, we encounter not a community of 
action but confusion and the opposition of 
interests, of philosophies, and of values. 
What we refer to at a low temperature as 
“community” would, above the boiling point, 
be civil war. Nor is this confusion confined 
to opposing groups ; it exists in its most par- 
alyzing form within our individual lives. Our 
own minds are unexplored wastes of incon- 
sistencies. 

The plain fact is that America, while ren- 
dering lip service to democracy or the com- 
mon welfare, has been engaged in a free- 
for-all race for special privilege. So long as 
we had an empty continent, increasing popu- 
lation, and unlimited foreign markets, we 
entertained an illusion that there was room 
for both of these opposed ideas. We have 
been so busy getting on that we gave little 
thought to where we might get off. Since 
1929, we have begun to suspect that the en- 
tire round globe is not spacious enough to 
harbor these two antagonistic concepts. We 
even begin to apprehend that, when special 
privilege engulfs the common welfare, every- 
body, even the winner, loses. One or the 
other of these ideas must come out on top— 
must dominate our economics, our politics, 
our social attitudes and action, and, inevita- 
bly, the aim, extent, and method of our edu- 
cation. 

The brute fact of the depression is that we 
are called upon to think, and the amount of 
thinking, wedded to experimental action, 
which we begin to be aware of as inescap- 
able, appalls us. We are, to say the least, out 
of practice. To date it would appear that, as 
a people, we have been too dumb either to 
educate or to govern ourselves. It is a critical 
question whether it is not now, as condi- 
tions stand, too late—whether we shall now 
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be able, with any greater prospect of success, 
to do either. In this sense, all the world’s a 
school and all the men and women merely 
learners. In this sense we have a real, a grim, 
a school-centered community. 

The weakness of our position as a going 
concern lies in a lack of fundamental integ- 
rity. By integrity, I mean a whole-hearted 
commitment to some plain, consistent prin- 
ciple of human relations by which we can 
steer our lives. We cannot go on indefinitely 
as a house divided against itselfi—a sort of 
continental Jekyll and Hyde. We are now 
making the trial whether we can move 
through difficulty and discouragement in the 
direction of a more effective and humane 
democracy, or must be carried towards the 
further entrenchment of a plutocratic oligar- 
chy. 

The direct way for the societal school to 
proceed lies in an inquiring, persistent, and 
penetrating analysis of the American com- 
munity as it is at present found. For a picture 
of one American community, we must face 
and digest Middletown; for elements in the 
collective American community, The Report 
of President Hoover's Commission on Social 
Trends. Both will help. They are studies to 
which every one refers glibly but which no- 
body really reads. My point is that the 
first step towards dealing with the intelligent 
- refurnishing of our own minds is to envisage 
the community as it is now, steadily and 
realistically. And the pictures from which 
we operate must be more than journalistic 
snapshots ; they must be X rays, mercilessly 
penetrating beneath surface shows. 

The great extension of the administration 
of public education at this juncture lies with 
adults. This is not to say that high-school 
education does not demand radical reform 
in the same direction. But secondary educa- 
tion can proceed no farther than an aroused 
adult mind will allow and, in the matter 
of arousing the public mind, the end of our 
national joyride was the beginning of our 
national schooling. Only in extremis will 
man use his great brain. 


In our own neighborhood, this extension 
to what some one has fitly styled “‘addled 
education” takes the form of a “Course in 
Public Thinking on Current Affairs.” The 
course is conducted jointly by a teachers 
association, a parent-teachers council, and 
the board of education. The teachers take 
the initiative and the three organizations 
share the expense. Something of the tech- 
nique is worth a word. The work breaks into 
a series of central themes ; e.g, “Backgrounds 
of the Depression in the United States,” 
Treatment of such a theme proceeds in three 
stages: (1) an expository lecture, outlined 
in mimeograph form for all who attend, with 
simple bibliography ; e.g., “A Hundred-Year 
Approach to the Depression” ; (2) one week 
later, fireside discussions, in which the com- 
munity meets in groups of ten or fifteen, in 
homes; (3) open forum, the third week, 
with the original lecturer acting, when pos- 
sible, as chairman, and discussion proceeding 
from the floor. 

This technique was conceived to support 
a very vigorous and flourishing modernizing 
of the social-studies program in the junior 
and senior high schools. The two move- 
ments proceed simultaneously, reénforce 
and stimulate one another. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the critical 
necessity for such work; it is the heart of 
the “school-centered community” at present. 
As far as necessary administered or en- 
couraged by the teaching group, every adult 
community in the United States should be 
on the march, intellectually, if we are not to 
be run down and left hopelessly behind in 
the great movement of our time. 

“That puny rebel, the schoolmaster,” as 
H. G. Wells calls him, might appear at the 
moment to be hopelessly far out on the long- 
est limb in his history. The present crisis, 
on the other hand, may emerge as a clarify- 
ing and turning point for democratic public 
education in a new and brilliant advance. The 
great need is for the American people, 
shocked out of their indifference, to make up 
their mind what we are educating for. 
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Integration and Transfer in the Junior 
High School 


Rachel Salisbury 


Eprtor’s Note: Miss Salisbury of Milton, Wiscon- 
sin, stresses once more, and we think very effec- 
tively, the importance of intelligent codperation on 
a scientific basis among the teachers of various 
subjects in the junior high school. A. D. W. 


HOSE PROGRESSIVE ADMINISTRATORS and 
unborn about the country who are ex- 
perimenting with integration programs find 
themselves frequently talking in the half- 
forgotten vocabulary of transfer of training. 
With the shift in emphasis from mastery of 
subject matter to success in problem-solving, 
learning habits have come sharply into the 
foreground. Educators are asking seriously, 
“To what extent can we depend upon meth- 
ods of work learned in one situation to be 
transferred by the pupil to similar situations 
without reteaching?” 

In the traditional curriculum the teacher 
of mathematics was aware of distinctive 
learning processes, the successful practice of 
which ensured achievement in mathematics ; 
whether the same learning habits were use- 
ful in history he hadn’t even wondered. The 
history teacher came to prize certain study 
habits as important to success in history; 
whether those same study habits were ever 
drawn into use in mathematics he hadn’t the 
slightest idea. Many a worthy pupil has held 
stoutly that a composition for his English 
teacher and one for his civics teacher had 
nothing whatever in common. Heretofore, a 
student taking four subjects in high school 
has been like a child at a county fair carry- 
ing four balloons in one hand. There was 
simply no question that they were mutually 
exclusive. 

But when a single teacher begins to handle 
mathematical problems in the midst of a his- 
tory contract, or to run a brief scientific 
experiment preliminary to an important term 
paper in English, he begins to wish for a 


substratum of learning skills upon which to 
depend. He begins to wonder whether there 
may not be certain fundamental study habits 
which, if once taught, will serve the pupil in 
several different parts of these comprehen- 
sive problems in the integrated program. He 
himself begins to generalize regarding learn- 
ing and finds himself asking not “How much 
Latin do you know? Can you speak Rus- 
sian ?”’ but “How well can you learn a foreign 
language ?” He implies that a pupil who has 
been taught how to study Latin is already 
equipped with a method of learning Icelandic 
or Turkish or Russian or Spanish or any 
other language that has a grammar, syntax, 
case endings, and inflections of the verb. In 
other words, a long dormant belief in trans- 
fer is stirring itself to meet a need. 

In fact, educators are no longer asking “Is 
there or isn’t there any such thing as trans- 
fer?” but are inquiring rather “Waat class- 
room practices are likely to have the widest 
transfer, and what are the conditions under 
which it may be expected to occur?” There 
is a definite reaching after teaching methods 
and learning methods that will be of maxi- 
mum use in the pupil’s business of educating 
himself progressively. “Everything else being 
equal, that method of instruction is best 
which secures a maximum amount of 
spread.”? 

Strangely enough no one has ever denied 
the transfer of those native skills commonly 
called intelligence. Important educational 
studies? and common sense both testify to 


1A. S. Barr, An Introduction to the Scientific Study 
of Classroom Supervision (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1931), page 166. 

2 E. L. Thorndike, “Mental Discipline in High School 
Studies,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 15:1 (Janu- 
ary 1924), pp. 1-22; 15:2 (February 1924), pp. 83-98. 

L. M. Terman, “Mental and Physical Traits of a Thou- 
sand Gifted Children,” Genetic Studics of Genius, Vol. 1, 
Stanford University Press, 1925. 
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the fact that the pupil who is notably su- 
perior in one thing tends to be superior in 
all; and that the pupil who is notably dull in 
one tends to be dull in all. Yet in the rugged 
individualism of the usual curriculum we 
often find pupils who succeed in one form of 
mathematics only to fail in the next because 
in the first course rules were mastered with- 
out being understood and the pupils could 
not re-apply them. A reading expert* re- 
cently accused elementary reading of failing 
to prepare pupils for advanced study because 
most current reading methods do not ensure 
transfer. Pupils who read glibly enough in 
highly colored readers fail to understand 
what they read in geography, arithmetic, and 
hygiene because they have not been taught 
to see any connection between content sub- 
jects and their reading lessons. 

The very simple key to teaching for trans- 
fer is giving practice in applying a rule with 
different types of material and in different 
situations until the pupil sees the principle 
of the thing, until he recognizes the common 
factors easily. It was this conscious applica- 
tion of the same problem-solving habits to 
different subject matters which the old cur- 
riculum prevented. The new, integrated cur- 
riculum demands it. 

Probably investigation into the psychology 
of learning will eventually reveal that not 
many fundamental study skills are required 
for success in schoolwork. From the old 
point of view of separate skills for separate 
subject matters, the methods of learning have 
seemed legion. From the point of view of the 
integrated program, they are becoming as- 
tonishingly few in number—and correspond- 
ingly important. For example, if a pupil can 
(1) read well, (2) use the library efficiently, 
(3) memorize economically, (4) observe ac- 
curately and without prejudice, (5) be neat 
and orderly in his routine records, (6) ex- 
press himself intelligently in either oral or 
written composition, and (7) show skill pro- 
portionate to his years in criticism (compar- 


hi 


ing, inferring, verifying, projecting hypoth- 
eses, interpreting, judging, etc.) he is likely 
to succeed in school. 

Instead of the numerous subject-matter 
achievements of the modern curriculum, we 
have here only seven fundamental skills, in 
which it is conceivable that a pupil may show 
some improvement during twelve years of 
practice. To what extent each of these is basic 
to success in the school curriclum needs to be 
determined by experimentation. Reading 
clearly rates high; skill in grasping the or- 
ganization of books and in interpreting them 
should transfer widely. Memorizing, on the 
other hand, may rank low as a candidate for 
transfer, now that knowing a poem by heart 
is held to be inexcusably mid-Victorian, and 
being caught with a date at your tongue’s end 
is as incriminating as having adenoids. Such 
experimentation might show other important 
study skills not named here; or show that 
some of these skills may safely be picked up 
incidentally along the scholastic highway; 
while others will prove to need deliberate, 
carefully planned, thorough training through 
the entire twelve years. 

That many subjects of the curriculum have 
learning functions in common is not a new 
idea. Way back in 1917, when the defendants 
of transfer were in full retreat, Thorndike 
wrote :* 

Understanding a paragraph is like solving a 
problem in mathematics. It consists in selecting the 
right elements in the situation and putting them 
together in the right relations, and also with the 
right amount of weight or influence or force for 
each. The mind is assailed as it were by every 
word in the paragraph. It must select, repress, 
soften, emphasize, correlate, and organize—all 
under the influence of the right mental set or pur- 
pose or demand. . . . It thus appears that reading 

. involves the same sort of organization and 
analytic action of ideas as occur in thinking of 
supposedly higher sorts. 


Transfer of training has been occurring 
somewhat all through the years of subject- 
matter domination, whether we realized it or 
not. The big problem is not to prove that 





3 Delia Kibbe, in a discussion of reading pr 
given before the Rock County Teachers Convention, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, August 31, 1934. 


+E. L. Thorndike, “Reading as Reasoning,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 8:329 (June 1927). 
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Integration and Transfer in the Junior High School 


transfer occurs, but to find the best methods 
of securing it. As Uhl says, “Transfer of 
improved efficiency seems as plain as day to 
every one. Why not admit it? . . . The only 
mystery about the affair is that experts in 
educational measurement have failed to find 
out how much is transferred.” (Italics are 
the writer’s. ) 

In an effort to find out how much transfer 
occurs from training in the basic psycholog- 
ical functions of reading, the writer con- 
ducted a carefully controlled experiment 
with equated groups in three junior high 
schools involving 375 seventh- and ninth- 
grade pupils. The training, given in English 
classes because of its relation to composition, 
consisted of thirty lessons designed to de- 
velop skill in seeing the relationships among 
ideas in typical textbook materials.* By easy 
steps the pupil was given practice in separat- 
ing the important topics from the supporting 
topics and in showing the relations in an 
outline by indention and logical symbols. 
Analysis of logical relationships among ideas 
included many types of reading matter— 
textbook materials, more popular nonfiction 
materials, literary materials ; reading matter 
having full signals, such as First, Second, 
a, b,c, etc., half signals, such as one, another, 
finally, etc., and no signals at all; selections 
typical of school assignments in biology, 
astronomy, natural science, history, biog- 
raphy, civics, geography, agriculture, indus- 
trial arts, literature, etc.; selections where 
the main topics were stated all at once at the 
beginning and the subtopics developed at 
leisure, and others where the points followed 
one another in regular order; selections 
where a long outline was required to present 
the thought of a single, condensed para- 
graph, and others where a short outline suf- 
ficed for several pages of reading. 

Sometimes this objective evidence of the 
grasp of a writer’s organization was repre- 





* Willis L. Uhl, “Timidity About the Transfer of Train- 
ing,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 7:8 
(April 1933), pp. 493-494. 

* The thirty lessons used are included in Better Work 
Habits, by Rachel Salisbury (New York: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1932), 219 pages. 
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sented in an outline, sometimes in a sum- 
mary, and sometimes in simple notes. The 
points of similarity in the three exercises 
were pointed out. The method of this train- 
ing was to provide plenty of practice of a 
single learning skill in many forms and fields 
of reading, so that pupils could see the fun- 
damental similarities of organizations in 
books and grasp the principle of outlining, of 
mastering the organization of things read. 
From easy to complex steps the training gave 
practice in seeing the organizations in per- 
spective and evaluating them in the light of 
the writer’s purpose and of the reader’s need. 

The effect of this training was measured 
by standard tests in reading comprehension 
and rate, in reasoning ability, and in achieve- 
ment in some content subject.’ A summary of 
the results is shown in Table I, which records 
the gains made during the experimental peri- 
od first by the experimental group, which 
took the training, and then by its correspond- 
ing control group, which did not take the 
training, the difference, or net gain, being 
recorded below these. The net gain repre- 
sents the real effect of the training. 

In schools Y and Z the training was given 
two days a week for fifteen school weeks 
or one semester. In school X, it was given 
every school day for six weeks. Both types 
did exactly the same amount of practice 
work and used the same amount of time. In 
schools X, Y, and Z, respectively, there were 
sixty-four matched pairs, thirty-eight 
matched pairs, and twenty matched pairs, 
the matching being done on the compound 
basis of intelligence quotient, mental age, and 
reading score. The initial mean I. Q.’s were 
105 (school X), 101 (school Y), and 100 
(school Z). 

Table I shows that on the Haggerty Read- 
ing Examination, Sigma 3 (reading score) 
the seventh-grade pupils made greatest gross 
gains and that the ninth-grade intensive 
group made greater gross gains than the 


™ For a complete description of the experiment, see A 
Study of the Effects of Training in Logical Organization as 
a Method of Improving Skill in Study, by Rachel Salisbury. 
Doctor of philosophy thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1934. 
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ninth-grade intermittent group. These gross 
gains represent from one to two entire school 
grades of improvement made by the experi- 
mental pupils during either six weeks or one 
semester, according to the Haggerty grade 
norms. The control groups made practically 
no changes in their initial standing. At the 
end of the six weeks, the experimental pupils 
in school X used 2.5 more minutes to read a 
standard selection of typical textbook ma- 


history, and science) and different tests were 
used in the various schools. 

The significance of the gains made by the 
trained groups is shown in Table II. A crit- 
ical ratio of 2.0 indicates that only three 
values out of one hundred may have been 
due to chance. A ratio of 3.0 or more indi- 
cates that there is hardly one chance in ten 
thousand that the gains made were due to 
chance instead of to the training. 


TABLE I 

TABLE OF MEAN GAINS MADE BY EXPERIMENTAL (EX) AND CONTROL (CT) GROUPS IN THREE SCHOOLS 
School X Y Z 

Grade 9th 9th 7th 

Number of pairs 64 38 20 

Time limits 6 weeks 1 sem. 1 sem. 

Gain SE Gain SE Gain SE 

Ex Reading score 10.3 9.7 15.7 
Ct Reading score -1.9 7 1.1 
Net Gain 11.2 1.8 9.0 1.8 14.6 3.1 
Ex Reading rate —8 -1.1 5 
Ct Reading rate -2.3 -3.2 -2.0 
Net Gain 1.5 8 2.1 1.0 2.5 2.0 
Ex Reasoning 2.4 4.4 49 
Ct Reasoning a 3.0 3.1 
Net Gain 2.2 4 1.4 6 18 9 
Ex Transfer subject C12.4 C18.8* H9.6 
Ct Transfer subject C 58 C11.4 H4.1 
Net Gain C 6.6 2.0 C74 3.0 H5.5 1.1 
Ex Transfer subject — $18.3* — 
Ct Transfer subject — $15.1 — 
Net Gain — S 3.2 2.0 — 


(C=Civics. S=Science. H=History) 


terials than the corresponding control group. 
The seventh grade was slowed down least in 
rate of reading by the training. 

On the Burt Graded Reasoning Test the 
intensive ninth grade was able to solve 5.3 
more reasoning problems than was its control 
group. The seventh grade made less improve- 
ment in solving reasoning problems than 
either ninth grade, as might be expected. 

On standard achievement tests in content 
subjects, the experimental pupils in each 
school did better than their corresponding 
controls; we cannot, however, make com- 
parisons because different subjects (civics, 


Here we find that there is no doubt in the 
world that the training improved the reading 
ability of the experimental pupils in these 
three schools (6.2-4.7). Ratios for reading 
rate are less striking (2.5-1.3) but indicate 
that the training had a large effect in reduc- 
ing the reading speed of these pupils when 
they worked on study materials. Ratios for 
improvement in reasoning are also large 
(5.5-2.0) ; that for the intensive ninth grade 
being entirely significant. In transfer to a 
content subject, the seventh-grade intermit- 
tent unit ranks highest (5.0), the ninth-grade 
intensive ranks second (3.3), and the ninth- 
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Taste II 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN GAINS MADE BY MATCHED PAIRS 


School xX 
Grade 9th 
Number of pairs 64 
Time limits 6 weeks 


Critical Ratio 


Reading score 6.2 
Reading rate 2.5 
Reasoning 5.5 
Transfer subject C3.3 


* Seventeen matched pairs. 


grade intermittent third. A subdivision into 
smaller groups because of alternate content 
subjects increased the standard errors for 
these two transfer subjects and reduced the 
significance of the gains. ( Note that the net 
gains for civics (C) in school Y (Table I) 
are greater than those for civics in school X.) 

When we compare the two ninth-grade 
units, we find that the intensively trained 
group made somewhat more significant gains 
from thirty lessons than did the intermit- 
tently trained group on the same lessons. In 
transfer to a content subject, the seventh 
grade made most significant gains. In trans- 
fer to reasoning problems and to reading 
ability, the ninth grade made most significant 
gains. 

In so far as these pupils are typical of 
ninth- and seventh-grade pupils in general 
and in so far as the training materials and 
the tests are reliable and valid, we may con- 
clude from these data: (1) Training in 
analyzing the thought of reading materials 
can be so given in the seventh and ninth 
grades that it will transfer to reading, 
reasoning, and achievement in content sub- 
jects with very large and gratifyingly sig- 
nificant gains. (2) Such training produces 
somewhat more significant results if given 
intensively over a period of six weeks than 
if given intermittently (twice a week) for 
one semester. 


Y Z 
Oth 7th 
38 20 


1 sem. 1 sem. 


Critical Ratio 


5.0 4.7 

2.1 1.3 

2.3 2.0 
C2.5* H5.0 
S1.6* 


In general, these data give some evidence 
of how much transfer of a specific study 
habit—outlining—occurs under given condi- 
tions to reading, to reasoning, and to achieve- 
ment in a content subject. That this transfer 
does occur to such a satisfying degree is 
probably due to two things: First, the train- 
ing was so given that thorough practice de- 
veloped the principles of thought analysis; 
second, the basic psychological functions of 
the three tested factors are similar and pro- 
vide an opportunity for transfer. 

It is clear from these data that training 
in a useful study habit may well begin as 
early as the seventh grade. A good learning 
habit begun here will bring rich dividends 
through the five remaining years of pre- 
college education—dividends reaped imme- 
diately in improved work in school and more 
remotely through well-established habits of 
mastering ideas expressed in books and 
through familiarity with simple thinking 
habits that will prove dependable in handling 
the problems of adult life. Transfer so basic 
to the activities of the schoolroom can be ex- 
pected to transfer successfully to the activi- 
ties of extraschool life. In the thinking skills 
involved in outlining we find one tool that 
will serve the pupil in mastering the new in- 
tegrations of school subjects, and, perhaps, 
in its more general forms it will serve the new 
integration of school and life. 








A Point System of Awards for School 
Activities 
Robert P. Wray 


Eprror’s Nore: As a means of using specific ex- 
pressions of approval for the accomplishment of 
desirable educational aims, the system of awards 
described in the following article appears worthy 


of attention. 
A. D. W. 


HE STUDENT couNcIL of Crafton High 

School, Crafton, Pennsylvania, has had 
in formulation during the last two years a 
“point system of awards for school activ- 
ities.” Numerous requests indicate that an 
account of the development and administra- 
tion of this particular system may be of 
value to others. 

The essential characteristic of a “point 
system” is that each activity under consid- 
eration be rated according to a certain num- 
ber of points for meritorious participation in 
it. (For example, in the present set-up, 
membership in student council carries three 
points and the presidency twelve points.) 
The points usually are employed either to 
form a basis for awards to encourage and 
recognize participation in activities, or to 
prevent overparticipation by any one student 
during a particular term, or to give both 
recognition and limitation. 

In the process of devising a “point sys- 
tem,” local conditions will influence the 
formulation of a policy based upon the solu- 
tion of many problems, such as whether or 
not to include all activities, to award point 
credit for any activities that may be receiv- 
ing academic credit, to include the tradi- 
tional major sports, to use the system as a 

1 The entire subject of school actjvities has been well 
covered in the Review of Educational Research for June 
1933 under the title “Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and 
Counseling.” The best single reference that the writer 
knows on this subject is the little book by Edgar G. John- 
ston, Point Systems and Awards (New York: A. S. Barnes 


and Company, 1930). See any good book on extracurricular 
activities for a discussion of basic generalizations. 


basis for awarding school credits that are 
allowed to be earned in so-called extracur- 
ricular activities, to limit participation in ac- 
tivities in accordance with scholastic 
achievement or some other standard. The 
type and number of awards to be given will 
also depend to a large extent upon local con- 
ditions. 

After traditional practice in the situation 
was considered, all athletic activities were 
ignored in the initial set-up. However, de- 
velopments during the past year are leading 
towards the assignment of a point rating to 
intramural sports and to athletic participa- 
tion which is of less caliber than the stand- 
ard maintained for the regular athletic 
awards in the major sports. At the time of 
the inception of the “point system,” music 
was receiving regular school credit, but since 
it is so definitely an activity it was given a 
point rating and to that extent has dual rec- 
ognition. 

If a school has a student-council organi- 
zation, the work connected with the devising 
of the “point system” should certainly be its 
business. In the situation under discussion 
the usual routine was followed in the ap- 
pointment of a committee, in the tentative 
formulation of its recommendations and re- 
port to the council, in the revision by the 
committee, and in the final adoption by the 
council. The report was then mimeographed 
for distribution within the school. The pref- 
ace to that report was as follows: “At a 
meeting of the student council, and acting 
by the authority of section two of article 
two of the constitution of the council— 
Article II, Object: Section 2. ‘To develop 
leadership and stimulate interest in the ac- 
tivities of the school’—the following rules 
and regulations to establish and administer 
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a point system of awards for meritorious 
participation in student activities were 
passed.” 

The entire administration of the system is, 
of course, in the hands of the council. The 
president is directly responsible and is as- 
sisted by a special committee each term. A 
cumulative record is kept of the activities of 
each student from the time he enters high 
school. In the case of transfers an effort is 
made to secure their past records. These 
cumulative records are under the general 


card shown here is both simple and efficient. 
The student is held directly responsible for 
having his activities entered and certified by 
each faculty sponsor. The cards are distrib- 
uted with appropriate explanation by the re- 
spective homeroom representatives during a 
short period at the start of a particular 
school day. If a student has not participated 
in any activities, he may fill in the heading on 
the card and return it immediately. Other- 
wise, he will carry it with him during the 
day, and as he meets the various faculty 


CraFton Hic ScHoot Activity Recorp* 





nee e te arte eee re 


(Middle) 


(Last) (First) 
Directions: Write in the designated columns the names of the activities in which you were engaged, and then 
have the faculty sponsors certify your participation and award points according to the adopted schedule. 





Freshman Year 


Sophomore Year 


























Ee rere ree ny pena ree CS a 3.5 5.4x6idbpecande camiensce eh Gweee 
CS os iin cet cvaraKacen<c eon doen hanna I ions 5 ino 6 bina ox owen ohana mien «ee 
1st Sem. Activities Spon. Pts. ist Sem. Activities Spon. Pts. 
2d Sem. Activities Spon. Pts. 2d Sem. Activities Spon. Pts. 






































* The reverse side of the card carries the records for the junior and senior years. Since the “Directions” and 
“Name” need not be reprinted, more space is allowed for the increased activities of these years. 


care of the council and the direct care of 
the homeroom representatives. A rather de- 
tailed list of all regularly organized activities 
of the school, together with the point rating 
of each, is available to the homeroom or- 
ganizations. The classification in use at pres- 
ent is given at the close of this article, but 
it is always subject to revision and, of 
course, would be vastly different if designed 
for another school. No perfection is claimed 
for it. 

The distribution of the cumulative record 
cards and the subsequent awarding of in- 
signia are made within four weeks of the end 
of each school term. The form of record 


sponsors, either in a regular class or during 
the special-activity period, he asks to have 
his participation certified. The teachers are 
requested to take the necessary class time for 
this task. The loss in class time rarely ex- 
ceeds ten minutes. The cards are returned at 
the close of the day. Due to the large number 
of participants in music activities, the home- 
room representatives separate from the 
others the cards indicating participation in 
music, give these cards to the central com- 
mittee, which in turn gives them to the 
music supervisors for checking at their con- 
venience. It then becomes the duty of the 
committee to inspect the cards to see that 
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Crarton HicH ScHoor SCHEDULE oF ACTIVITIES AND Point RATING oF EACH 








ACTIVITY POINTS 


ACTIVITY POINTS 





1. Literary 
Yearbook (Ginkgo) 
| SESE Ce ee ree eee 1 
EE ay a oe ee ae 
SEE GIN Svc cecicacnswceusis 
DL crubkegdndvenewhecsdedees 
EN dsb enc Veneckesaseausaes 
cn cen ech uaakendeeeekeken ea 


School Paper (News O’ Craft) 


I i ccc ckueeanwanes 
i i a a 


mumwoumo hy 


ND oe iis cee cineeeie mae 


NE ge ee ae cde eay ebednases 


Dt iidken keh acnadcnkadbos bhi eed 
Special organizations ................. 
(Entering and winning musical con- 

DE -cic ciadebinansaveususeskunsde 1-4 


3. Clubs 


4. Play Production 


hte oe ice de wanweiaideens 1-8 
EE cad baccucdbunenmwsiwanes 5 


5. Miscellaneous —--- 
(This category is to care for activities not 
provided for in the regular manner, such as 
committee work. Students should petition the 


they have been properly filled out. The 
points are tallied cumulatively from term 
to term. 

No immediate effort was made to curtail 
excessive student participation in school ac- 
tivities, but as soon as it became apparent 
that opinion had commenced to crystallize 
in this direction the student council adopted 
a resolution to the effect that during any 
school term no student should, without the 
permission of the council, participate con- 
currently in activities that total more than 


secretary of the student council for point 


credit.) 

6. Forensic Contests 
DE cit tGihwesekannsbeasacseeseoud 6-10 
CD Kaeo s deinen ein chewenneeas 5 
Extemporaneous speaking ............ 5 
PE cknenecudnguseudheedhaensentine 5 


(Entering and winning these contests).. 1-4 
7. Student Council 


ET Bidet chide aamenaaedeene 12 
Se ee 7 
SE ME 6.5.6 caannceesesvnenanees 4 
ER dtc tGkatanianneabeen ent 3 
8. Classes 
NL 0.05 6 cnngakamemeoneesin 3 
ED 5 cccnceaneduccesense ane 2 
DU EE on ccccccetsuvesensece 2 
Ee eer mr mere 2 


Homeroom officers other than president 1 
(Homeroom presidents are members of 
the student council) 


9. Athletic Association 


PED nc dnvdescceusaninkeweaiacn 8 
EE niciienuckwcnaneecendaaewci 4 
IN sv cuindinsccantucwnceces 1 
10. Athletics 
Girls intramural basketball............ 3 
Boys intramural basketball ........... 3 
Football players not receiving a varsity 
DY cnnhindepeadiien whe iaieniiess 5 
Basketball players not receiving a var- 
SE itndicinammeeaimenabiene 5 
Baseball players not receiving a varsity 
ET ntiedactiekel ialacndianb eda hdabieiaes 3 


fifteen points. Permission for “excessive 
participation” is granted very sparingly. 

In order that this regulation may be uni- 
form, the schedule of activities and point 
ratings will be extended to cover all activi- 
ties, even though participation in athletics 
may be recognized by a special award rather 
than by the general activity insignia. 

The exact number of points determined 
upon as the basis of awards will, of course, 
depend upon the extent of the activity pro- 
gram, and may be changed from year to 
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year if necessary. A student usually will be 
in his junior or senior year before he has 
sufficient activity experience to earn an 
award. Unfortunately, there is no recog- 
nized standard of participation in activities, 
but just as a football coach decides that the 
school letter shall be awarded to boys par- 
ticipating in a certain number of quarters of 
the games, so an arbitrary number of points 
must be decided upon as the requirement for 
an activity award. In developing a standard 
for use with the present system, a study of 
the activity records of our students indicated 
that approximately twenty per cent of those 
who ultimately graduate might be entitled to 
the activity insignia. This does not mean that 
a student must be in his senior year to be 
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eligible for an award, but since it is usual 
for students to earn progressively more ac- 
tivity points as they near graduation, it fol- 
lows that the greatest number of recipients 
will be seniors. In order to approximate this 
tentative standard, the exact number of 
points employed to date as the necessary 
goal has been sixty. It will not be surprising 
if this must be raised or lowered at different 
times in order to regulate the number of 
awards given. 

The nature of the award will, of course, 
vary with local conditions. The type of in- 
signia that meets conditions here is a felt 
circular five-inch blue “C” on a gold back- 
ground with a small “A” (activities) in the 
center. 


From The Journal of Educational Sociology 


The editors are glad to call the attention 
of readers of Tue CLEARING Howse to the 
February number of The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, which is devoted to dis- 
cussions of sex education by eminent stu- 
dents of that subject. With the permission 
of the editors of that journal, we are pleased 
to reprint Dr. Zorbaugh’s editorial which 
prefaces the number on sex education. 


Nothing is so important in determining the in- 
dividual’s social effectiveness and personal happi- 
ness as his or her adjustment to sex life. Yet there 
is nothing about which the modern man and wom- 
an is more ignorant than sex. We have little ac- 
curate knowledge. The half knowledge we have is 
shot through with superstition and misinformation. 
Our vocabularies lack words with which to talk 
or think intelligently about sex. Our emotions get 
in the way of our using what little knowledge we 
have in meeting our sex problems realistically. 
As a result few of us, men or women, have 
achieved sexual maturity. Lacking sexual matur- 
ity, there is the possibility of neither emotional 
nor social maturity. The dramas unfolded daily 
in our divorce courts and domestic-relations 
courts, as well as in our psychiatric clinics, bear 
eloquent testimony to the toll of human unhappi- 


ness, to say nothing of the social disorganization, 
which results from this immaturity. 

In the past decade science has turned its scru- 
tiny upon man’s problems of behavior. There is 
rapidly accumulating a body of scientific informa- 
tion concerning sex and its relationship to man’s 
strivings and social adjustment, which makes ig- 
norance no longer necessary. Fortunately, at the 
same time, perhaps largely as a result of this sci- 
entific knowledge, our social taboos against dis- 
cussing sex problems are breaking down. Conse- 
quently, sex education is now a possibility. Many 
problems involved in education about sex remain, 
however, to be answered. When should such edu- 
cation begin? How rapidly should it proceed? 
What knowledge is it necessary to include? How 
should this knowledge be taught? Where should 
it be taught? In the home? In the school? 

This issue of THe JouRNAL oF EpUCATIONAL 
SocroLocy does not pretend to answer these ques- 
tions. It has drawn, rather, upon the experiences 
of those who have been actively concerned with 
sex education for their thinking about these ques- 
tions. It is hoped that their thinking will stimulate 
others, particularly educators, to further thinking 
concerning these problems. If we conceive of edu- 
cation as experience which should contribute to 
the maturity and adjustment of the developing 
child, these are problems which we dare not ig- 
nore! 








By Their Fruits 


H. H. Ryan 


Eprtor’s Nore: Our readers need no introduction 
to Dr. Ryan of the Wisconsin High School, and 
editorial comment upon the following article would 
be superfluous. It speaks—emphatically—for itself. 
A. D. W. 


HE TAXPAYERS have been throwing 
> goo through our windows now for 
about five years. This is a new experience 
for school teachers, and we are slow to ad- 
just ourselves to it. For a century or so our 
feelings have been developing the kind of 
callosity which will serve to protect us 
against the condescending pity, the sneers, 
and the ridicule of our fellow citizens. We 
have become accustomed to the role of 
underpaid, overworked public servant—a 
horrible example of the extremes to which 
the human being may go in the neglect of 
his own interests if he become absorbed in 
the service of his fellowman. Then just as 
we had begun to feel at home in that role, 
the well-known depression came along and 
made plutocrats and tax eaters and public 
enemies of us. Then the rock-throwing 
began. 

I would not make bold to prophesy when 
and how this target practice will cease. It may 
be that His Majesty, the taxpayer, will be- 
come weary, or ashamed, and just quit. It 
may be that he will discover that, after all, 
teachers are also citizens and taxpayers. He 
may find out that taxes for education are no 
more painful than taxes for unemployment 
relief. He may come to the conclusion that, 
from a social point of view, it is better for 
a young woman to make her living by teach- 
ing school than by selling five cents worth 
of chemicals as fifty cents worth of tooth- 
paste. But however the cessation of hos- 
tilities may come, I am sure that, so far as 
secondary education is concerned, one other 
thing must come first. That indispensable 
prerequisite is a definite conviction on the 


part of the public, supported by abundant 
objective evidence, that the high-school 
graduate is clearly something more than he 
would have been without his expensive high- 
school experience. 

Such a conviction as that is now lacking 
in the minds of millions of people in this 
country. There is an amazing number of per- 
sons who think of the secondary school as a 
luxurious environment in which to pass the 
period of adolescence in irresponsible antici- 
pation of adult life. They do not concede 
that the contribution which secondary edu- 
cation makes to personality is either unique 
or essential. They class the high-school 
diploma along with the candy and the toys 
which the indulgent parent gives to his 
children as an expression of affection and 
surplus wealth. 

As a general thing, we pedagogues have 
not let that worry us. Our first real concern 
about it dates from the moment when the 
first agonized shriek of the depression- 
stricken taxpayer smote our ears. Of course, 
it is true that on occasion we stoutly defend 
our secondary schools; but that defense is 
not composed of exhibits of tangible results. 
It is rather a carefully constructed a priori 
argument by which we prove, to our own 
satisfaction at least, that the pupil must 
surely be greatly improved by such an insti- 
tution. We list the things we teach and point 
out that this subject teaches to reason, that 
one develops character, that one produces a 
scientific attitude, and so on. Then we write 
“Q E D,” without making an effort to find 
and exhibit the alleged reasoning power, 
character qualities, or scientific attitude 
which we said would be the outcomes. It is 
true that when one of our former pupils gets 
into the public eye because of some espe- 
cially creditable achievement, we point with 
pride and take pains to let our friends know 
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about the fortunate teaching which he has 
had. But when some one asks about Abraham 
Lincoln, Henry Ford, Marie Dressler, Dizzy 
Dean, Will Rogers, and others who have 
attained prosperity or power or both with- 
out benefit of pedagogy, we hasten to change 
the subject. 

To take a simple example of our typically 
a priori justification of what we do: only a 
few decades ago, corporal punishment was 
commonly relied upon to correct antisocial 
attitudes—to bring the small human male 
especially into harmony with life as the 
teacher pictured life. We defended that 
practice ; we quoted “Spare the rod and spoil 
the child”—or perhaps we should have put 
it, “Spare the rod and spoil the adult’s re- 
venge.” Now that kind of disciplinary pro- 
cedure has all but disappeared from our 
schools, not because of the sentimental 
twaddle of those who regard it as the at- 
tack of a big brute upon a defenseless 
child, but because of its essential futility. 
Better attitudes and better behavior on the 
part of school children have kept pace with 
our gradual abandonment of corporal pun- 
ishment. In keeping up that practice so long, 
we were curiously oblivious to the lack of 
results. The more we flogged, the more we 
had to flog. We should have known better 
all along. There is usually no logical connec- 
tion between a flogging and the kind of error 
which the culprit has made. 

A very large part of our public is avow- 
edly culture-conscious. We know that, and 
we do bear the torch of culture with pride 
and ostentation. Let us pass over the ques- 
tion as to what culture is. We cannot go into 
that here. But, whatever definitions we may 
severally have for culture, we are agreed on 
one thing: we do produce it in our pupils. 
How do we know? By looking at the pro- 
gram of studies. Refer to the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education. Just see that 
array of cultural subjects. What more by 
way of evidence could be desired? Such is 
our deductive method of proof. It satisfies 
us, but I doubt very much that it satisfies our 
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customers. Suppose, for example, that we 
urge a pupil to study a given subject because, 
as we Say, it is productive of culture; let us 
talk about Greek, since we can use that sub- 
ject as an illustration without offending any 
considerable number of secondary-school 
teachers. We tell Peggy that the study of 
Greek will help make her a cultured woman. 
Now people in this age may be roughly 
divided into two classes: the yes-men, and 
the O Yeah! men. If Miss Peggy is typical 
of her crowd, she belongs to the latter 
sorority. Her reaction will be one of specu- 
lative or even cynical research. She will pro- 
ceed to a mental dissection of the person of 
her immediate acquaintance who knows the 
most Greek; namely, the teacher of Greek. 
What kind of specimen is that teacher? Is he 
outstanding as a cultured individual ? What 
is he good for, besides teaching Greek? 
What does he know, for example, about 
modern Greece? Does he have some well- 
considered convictions about political affairs 
in America? Does he count for anything in 
the community ? Does anybody ask his opin- 
ion about anything other than Greek? Does 
he look after his own health and his personal 
appearance? (Do you remember the teacher 
who said to the football player, “Sam, you 
give practically all your attention to the de- 
velopment of your physique, and just enough 
attention to your algebra to escape utter dis- 
grace.” And Sam’s reply, as he stood with 
his hand on the door knob: “Miss Quadratic, 
if I were disposed to be impolite I would say 
that you give practically all your attention 
to your algebra, and just enough attention 
to your physique to escape utter disgrace.”’) 
But to go on with Peggy’s inquiry : Does the 
teacher of Greek know how to play? Does 
he have aggressive preferences in music and 
art? Can he understand and excuse mistakes 
of the kind he never makes? 

My contention is that we ought to take a 
leaf from Peggy’s book. We ought to quit 
arguing from plausibilities, and learn to 
argue from criteria. We should cease to con- 
fuse culture with the means to culture. We 
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should conceive of culture as a thing that is 
recognizable in terms of its symptoms rather 
than in terms of its clinical history. What is 
there in the behaviour of the Greek-trained 
pupil that is not found in the behavior of 
other pupils? And then, is that particular 
characteristic an element of cultured life? 

Then there is the question of English and 
American literature. Our pupils read pages 
and pages of carefully selected material. 
When they have finished, we ask them to 
describe the banquet hall, characterize the 
heroine, and date the author and list his 
other works; then we distribute our A’s, B’s, 
C’s, D’s, and F’s, and draw a long breath, 
and thank heaven that is done. I once knew 
a teacher of literature who when asked 
about his aims said that it was his purpose 
to afford the pupils a rich literary experience. 
He thereby pledged himself to bring about 
a series of standardized exposures and, at 
the same time, cleared himself of all respon- 
sibility for results. I do not believe that our 
adult constituency will continue to be satis- 
fied with that comfortable kind of definition 
of our task. I think that constituency will 
more and more persistently ask us: “Are you 
going somewhere, or just traveling ?” Let us 
ask ourselves: “What do our pupils read 
when they do as they please? Does our 
teaching have any effect upon the circula- 
tions of the public and rental libraries ; upon 
the kind of book they carry on their 
shelves?” 

When I stop in a strange town I like to 
stroll past the drugstores and ice-cream par- 
lors and have a look at the customers. These 
towns differ greatly, one from the other, in 
this respect: in one kind you will find in the 
drugstore a half-dozen youths sitting on the 
stools before the soda counter, drinking 
nothing, doing nothing, absolutely idle. They 
create for me a curious illusion, as I stand 
outside and look in through the big plate- 
glass window. They sit and swing about on 
the revolving stools, and look out at me and 
chew their gum. Their inertia and aimless- 
ness and the rhytimic motion of their 


mouths make me think of goldfish in a bowl. 
They look at me like cases of atavism—indi- 
cations of the recapitulation theory. They 
are doing nothing, planning nothing, and 
worrying about nothing; just waiting for 
bedtime, if any. Perhaps we might judge the 
schools of a town by the drugstores; at least 
the quality of the teaching of literature and 
kindred subjects is in inverse proportion to 
the dead-head population of the drugstores, 
Boys and girls who have accepted literature 
and music, and the other arts, as sources of 
enjoyment and who know what is going on 
in this wildly busy world of ours do not 
spend their evenings in purely vegetative 
existence. Reading is inexpensive. The radio 
affords some surprisingly good things. One 
can forage about through the toothpaste ads, 
and the St. Vitus dance music, and the son- 
orous declamations of the take-it-away boys 
and find some priceless gems. Youth lives in 
the midst of fine opportunities for construc- 
tive use of leisure. What are we doing to 
attune them to those opportunities? Shall we 
bother to find out? I think that His Lord- 
ship, the taxpayer, will find ways to brighten 
our interest in such things. 

For about a decade now we have become 
increasingly conscious of the critical im- 
portance of human relations. Our economic 
troubles have given a tremendous impetus to 
the general belief that we must somehow 
find a way to live together sensibly. I believe 
we could almost agree here that the human 
race could well afford to forego all the dis- 
coveries in physical science that are due to 
be made in the next fifty years, and give up 
all the improvements in human comfort and 
human power that will result from those 
discoveries, if we could thereby secure half 
that much progress in social science. Here in 
the American scene we find that pathetically 
rigid triangle of helpless economic groups: 
First, a group of people who have on hand 
great stores of merchandise and who want 
nothing more than to get rid of it in ex- 
change for other things that they need. 
Second, there is the group of people who 
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have great stores of money which they 
greatly desire to get into the hands of per- 
sons who can use it productively. And, 
finally, there is the group who have their 
own time on their hands, and who earnestly 
desire to exchange that time for what the 
other groups have. All the materials for 
prosperity are there. Nothing is missing ex- 
cept some plan to start a circulation around 
the perimeter of the triangle—some social 
order that is consistent with the physical 
facts and at the same time in harmony with 
human nature. There is almost nothing that 
man could not do for man if man only knew 
how to get along with man. 

Now, that has appealed to pedagogues as 
a very distressing and at the same time a 
very silly condition of affairs. We have been 
anxious to do something about it in our pro- 
fessional capacity. We have taught the pupils 
social studies, or civics, or history, or voca- 
tions, or combinations of these. We have en- 
couraged pupils to take a hand in the man- 
agement of their school affairs; we have 
multiplied opportunities for the pupils to act 
as members of organizations. We have in- 
cited them to activity in the political affairs 
of the community. Perhaps these things are 
just what we should do; they have a plausi- 
ble aspect. But I submit that we know prac- 
tically nothing about the results. Social 
matters have become steadily worse all this 
time that we have been redoubling our 
efforts in the teaching of social studies. We 
certainly cannot argue from general appear- 
ances. And yet I think we could get some 
evidence. It would be possible, for example, 
to make some comparisons between the 
graduating class of 1928 of any high school 
and the class of 1924 and the class of 1920, 
and so on. Are the later graduates more 
active as citizens than their predecessors? 
Do more of them vote? Do these classes dif- 
fer from each other in their attitudes on such 
questions as these: 

1. How far should government regulation 
of business be allowed to go? 

2. Shall we permit the operation of pri- 


vate business ventures which profit by the 
weakening of moral fiber? 

3. Shall the government attempt to pre- 
vent fraudulent advertising? 

4. What are the merits of the kind of 
advertising that cost millions of dollars an- 
nually and which has as its chief purpose 
the winning of customers away from com- 
petitors? 

5. Shall the school buildings of a com- 
munity be on a par with its banks, office 
buildings, stores, and theaters in comfort, 
convenience, and taste? 

6. Shall the moral tone of public enter- 
tainment be left to the judgment of the indi- 
vidual patron? Shall the propriety of the 
entertainment be judged upon the basis of 
its financial success? 

7. Shall we have state medicine, employ- 
ment insurance, old-age insurance? 

8. What shall we do with the habitual 
criminal ? 

How do the later graduating classes com- 
pare with the others in the matter of auto- 
mobile accidents? In arrests for traffic viola- 
tions? In divorce rate? If you think that 
these questions are not related to the real 
purpose of instruction in social studies, write 
out some that are, and use them. At any 
rate, let us have some tangible objectives and 
let us find out whether we attain them. 

There is one error to which the teacher is 
prone because of his departmental enthu- 
siasm and loyalty—that of nominating his 
own subject to be the educational panacea, 
the factotum, the Figaro of the educational 
drama. Some years ago I had occasion to 
read some lists of objectives, one for each 
of a dozen departments of a high-school 
faculty. The teachers of each department 
had labored diligently and long to formulate 
their objectives. Most of the lists started out 
with the same objective : “To teach the pupil 
to think.” Now that is a large order, but 
apparently any one of these departments was 
ready to tackle it alone. The claim was, it 
seems, that the pupil could get his complete 
education in any single department. Perhaps 
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it is quite the human thing to give free rein 
to one’s loyalties in this way ; but how much 
less confusing it would be for all concerned 
if the history teachers would say, “To im- 
prove the pupil’s thinking by teaching him a 
social point of view as a basis for his think- 
ing”; if the science teachers would say, “To 
teach the pupil the facts and the techniques 
of science, the better to equip him for think- 
ing about things in the field of science”; 
if the English teachers would say, “To aid 
the pupil’s thinking by increasing his vocab- 
ulary, improving his expression, and reveal- 
ing to him some of the thinking which lit- 
erary persons have done.” 

I have recently examined a book called 
Humanized Geometry. It isa very good book 
between its covers; it represents the type of 
thing that is coming in college-preparatory 
mathematics ; but the subtitle is a very strik- 
ing illustration of this rabid tendency to 
claim everything. It reads: An Introduction 
to Thinking. When that book is put into the 
hands of a tenth-grade boy, it is an uninten- 
tional slap at every teacher who has worked 
with him up to that point in his life. It says 
to him, “My boy, you are about to do your 
first job of thinking.” How much more ac- 
curate it would have been, and how much 
more polite, to call the book “An Introduc- 
tion to Syllogistic Reasoning About Space 
Relations in Two Dimensions.” 

If each department would thus state its 
hopes and ambitions in terms of what it is 
reasonable to expect, and then after the 
semester is over start a search in the per- 
sonality of the pupil for the intended results, 
the schools would soon be able to demon- 
strate their achievements. The pupil who can 
write a perfect examination in algebra and 
geometry, and who still does not know that 
$1.99 is the same as $2.00, has certainly 
missed a large part of his mathematical edu- 
cation. We cannot claim to be teaching 
mathematics effectively as long as the mer- 
chant can sell twice as many articles at $1.99 


as he can at $2.00. When price tags of that 
kind have disappeared from the shop win- 
dows, then we can know that mathematics 
teaching is really getting somewhere. When 
the housewife comes to know that a nickel 
saved on a can of tomatoes is better for the 
budget than a nickel saved on a pair of shoes, 
she is showing mathematical sense. 

Perhaps these illustrations do not appeal 
to you ; if not, set up some of your own. The 
principle for which I am contending is, I 
hope, clear: one responsibility to which we 
are pushed by the turn in economic affairs 
is the responsibility for tangible results of 
socially valuable quality. I am not ready to 
defend here the well-known pronouncement 
that whatever exists can be measured. But 
at least, whatever exists of any consequence 
can be found somehow. However we may 
argue about the intangible nature of some of 
the desirable outcomes of education, we can- 
not long avoid a showdown. There will be 
one persistent question which we cannot 
escape: “Where are the personal and social 
values which you said you were going to 
produce? As for your schools, not by their 
promises, not by their curriculum, but by 
their fruits we shall know them. Show us 
those fruits—not under the microscope, not 
embedded in scientific treatises, but out in 
the clear light of day where we may be 
assured of them as we are assured of the 
wonders of the radio, of the modern motor 
car, of modern sanitation, of surgical mir- 
acles—achievements of other professions.” 

Of all the units of the secondary school, 
the junior high school, by virtue of its birth 
and rearing, has the greatest freedom. It 
should be the first to set up an unmistakable 
exhibit of bona fide objective results. When 
that has been done, and the senior high 
school and the junior college have followed 
suit, the defense of the schools against 
stupidly selfish interests will be carried on 
not by organizations of teachers, but by a 
reverent and alert public. 
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Antiquemania—A Challenge to Teachers 


of Literature 
James Beatty, Jr. 


Eprror’s Note: James Beatty, Jr., is a senior in 
the School of Education of Pennsylvania State 
College. His account of his excursion into the 
realms of gold seems to the editors to evince a 
laudable freedom from the stereotyped inhibitions 
of many of his elders. A. D. W. 


ONTEMPLATING A SESSION of practice 
C teaching at the high school where I once 
cheered the football team and dropped bags 
of water down the light wells, I wanted to 
be as fully prepared as possible, since I knew 
something of the home-town adolescent’s 
questionable regard for “the big shots that 
go to college.” I also realized that despite 
the fact that I was once a class member of 
fair notoriety I knew very little else about 
them. Specifically, I wanted to discover 
what high-school students were interested 
in reading. I already knew what they were 
supposed to read. Not even three-and-one- 
half years of college had obliterated the 
memory of the teacher who tapped her pen- 
cil on the desk menacingly while I intoned, 
“A knight there was a worth-ee man,” etc. 

Accordingly, I presented two hundred 
sophomores and juniors in the State College 
high school with an unannounced written 
survey. I asked each one for a list of what 
he (or she) had read for his own satisfaction 
in the “last three weeks.” I stressed the fact 
that the student might list anything from a 
comic strip to a five-foot shelf, and asked 
for as much accuracy about titles and authors 
as possible. In addition, I asked each student 
to make a brief criticism of his English 
course. 

Although I was interested particularly in 
what books might be named, I assuredly did 
not hope to unearth more than two juvenile 
bibliophiles. I did not even uncover one. 
Furthermore, by the time I had finished 


tabulating my information I was convinced 
that all my formerly hidden doubts as to the 
value of the conventional (and how many 
are not?) high-school English programs 
were fully justified. 

In the first place, the survey indicated 
that the net outcome of the time spent on 
the alleged beauties of Jvanhoe, The Lady 
of the Lake, The Scarlet Letter, Thana- 
topsis, and similar static works is (1) con- 
siderable cerebral waste on the part of the 
faculty and (2) poor posture on the part of 
the students as a result of their efforts to 
sleep in seats poorly designed for that pur- 
pose. 

The advertised assertion that the environ- 
mental conditions of students of the State 
College high school are generally higher 
than those surrounding students in less aca- 
demic communities failed to keep Zane Grey 
from topping the fiction list, with eleven of 
his opuscules gaining mention. 

Deride Mr. Grey’s efforts on the score that 
they are exaggerated, that they are not his- 
torically authentic, that they present mock 
heroism rather than heroism, that they en- 
rich a reader’s culture about as markedly as 
a Tom Mix thriller, but do not attempt to 
brand them as static; neither are the novels 
of Sax Rohmer, Clarence Buddington Kel- 
land, Jack London, Rafael Sabatini, Edna 
Ferber, Booth Tarkington, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, or S. S. Van Dine static. Neither 
are those of Bronte, or Galsworthy, or 
Stevenson, or Dickens. A bit sadly I must 
admit that the last four authors probably 
gained mention because they are on the out- 
side reading list at the high school, and the 
same thing goes for Victor Hugo and, al- 
though I hope not altogether, for Kipling and 
Conrad. 
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The high-school reader wants action with- 
out motivation other than the hero’s desire 
to save the ranch by killing off the rustlers 
and, consequently, to marry the ranch own- 
er’s daughter; he wants action without in- 
terpretation other than a description of the 
death of the rustlers under harrowing cir- 
cumstances, the gratitude of the old gentle- 
man, and the final chapter, done by moon- 
light, in which Larry takes Sonia into his 
wiry arms forever. Tenpenny authors who 
have actually been to a ranch write the same 
story except that it takes place at a beach 
club, or in the air corps, or the barracks, 
or the trenches, or a millionaire’s yacht or 
penthouse, or at the laboratory of an eccen- 
tric inventor. Regardless of setting, the ten- 
penny author’s slap-stick romantics chase 
after cash and kisses while uttering highly 
democratic phrases at odd moments. You 
may want to shed a tear for the high-school 
reader, but he loves it, and reads it repeated- 
ly. 

There are those who, aware of this la- 
mentable lack of aesthetic appreciation on 
the part of youth, plunge in, whole hog, for 
what is termed uplift. They decide that the 
high-school reader can be induced to lean 
towards fine, old, traditional works which 
have descended, dust and all, upon a long 
posterity which, if I may say so, is about 
as discriminating as a mud turtle. When they 
have finished parading their relics they dis- 
cover they have succeeded only in giving 
Zane Grey another edition. 

The majority of high-school readers, in 
criticizing their English courses, flatly 
asserted that the “classics” were “dry,” 
“dull,” and “useless.” They wanted to know 
why they could not choose their own books 
—in other words, what was wrong with 
Zane Grey, Clarence Buddington Kelland, 
and the twin fantastics, Messrs. Rohmer and 
Burroughs? 

The question is not answered by forcing a 
fourteen-year-old modern to read Jvanhoe. 
Perhaps, if uplift is essential (I have always 
been enthusiastic about utility in the second- 


ary school), something might be gained by 
ruining Burroughs in the classroom instead 
of Scott, or, at least, before Scott. 

Persons of no aquatic ability who are 
tossed into a lake do not emerge Weismul- 
lers—they are lucky if, unaided, they emerge 
at all. Similarly, the boy who is entranced 
by the “monkeyshines” of Tarzan, the 
masked grit of the Mysterious Rider, the 
pellucid pomposities of Philo Vance, the 
homilies of Scattergood Baines, the legs on 
the Beach Club Girl, or by Cynthia, the love- 
career woman, cannot be transformed into 
a litterateur by ruthlessly subjecting him to 
an antique mixture composed of the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales, the Spectator 
papers of Addison and Steele, the flaccid 
allegories of Nathaniel Hawthorne (and his 
narrow novel, The Scarlet Letter), Carlyle’s 
Essay on Burns, a quasi-epic called Beowulf, 
and a bundle of colorless, meandering poetry 
such as Hiawatha, Evangeline, and (for the 
sake of the literature department I shall 
omit the adjectives here) The Idylls of the 
King. Even the literature department will 
not sound a loud trumpet for any of the 
rest of the list. 

It might be possible to wean students to 
the classics by gradually insinuating that 
there were writers who had more to offer 
than Grey and Burroughs, but this road 
leads right down the alley of Lewis, Dreiser, 
Anderson, Cabell, Huneker, Hecht, Erskine, 
Cather, Halper, Hemingway, Mencken, 
Morley, and Milburn, to mention a few. 

Which leads me to another lampooning. 
All of my suggested writers are Americans., 
According to conventional secondary-school 
standards, there are broadly but four Ameri- 
cans who ever wrote any prose worthy of 
concentrated study: Poe, Hawthorne, O. 
Henry, and Elbert Hubbard. 

Naturally, there is the stance taken by 
many teachers that America is so embryonic 
as a nation that it has, as yet, produced but 
little great literature. Possibly this criticism 
was in a large measure true until the advent 
of the World War, but since then it has not 
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been as highly applicable. Books by Ameri- 
can authors are meeting with success in 
translation and international prizes in litera- 
ture are occasionally awarded to American 
writers. At the moment, our country, still 
blessed with a reasonable amount of the 
freedom of the press, is in a state of eco- 
nomic and social turmoil which forms a 
background conducive to worthy literature. 
Much of the current output is sound in in- 
terpretation and analysis and should be in- 
finitely more beneficial to the high-school 
student about to face the social scene than 
the traditional “masterpieces” which have 
been revered through too many educational 
decades. 

To carry on a more specific advance, might 
I ask what is wrong, as an occasional class- 
room alternative for Shakespeare, with 
Elmer Rice’s Street Scene, Hecht and Mac- 
Arthur’s The Front Page, O’Neill’s Ah 
Wildnerness, and, with all apologies to the 
classicists who will mumble of la comique 
bas, Ryskind and Kaufmann’s splendid 
musical comedy exposé of political hum- 
buggery, Of Thee I Sing? Surely, the high- 
school student could understand these plays 
as well, if not better, than he comprehends 
Macbeth as read by a pedagogue. 

As for fiction, could not Dreiser’s Ameri- 
can Tragedy contribute as much to a stu- 
dent’s social future as Hawthorne’s The 
Scarlet Letter? Why should not Main Street 
definitely replace, as material for class study, 
such graceful tomfooleries as the Spectator 
papers and Burke’s Speech on Conciliation? 

The most alarming information revealed 
in the survey was that no high-school stu- 
dent (at least, no sophomores and juniors) 
reads any poetry except that of the old past 
master of nostalgia, Edgar Guest. Eddie 
made the team! 

In addition, none of the course criticisms 
even mentioned poetry. Evidently, between 
Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, 
Tennyson, Coleridge, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Chaucer, and the more stupid parts of Walt 
Whitman, the muse was effectually killed 


as far as the student, for whose benefit they 
were being “revealed,” was concerned, 

Seemingly, poets possessing what might be 
termed punch are administered in niggardly 
doses, while those dispersing a fine, academic 
pome are foisted upon the classes until all 
are choked by the dust and gradually 
succumb to the copying of meaningless out- 
lines which are learned by rote, regurgitated 
at the proper moment, and conveniently for- 
gotten once the poetic tide has ebbed. 

The poets, as I have described them, ap- 
pear in a rather dim light; perhaps, along 
with them, I appear to lack luster. If so, it 
is because I have tried to write with the 
browbeaten student in mind in an effort to 
show his reactions. 

As an immature member of society the 
high-school student has little interest in the 
past. His main concerns are highly con- 
temporaneous. He has vague ideas about 
national politics, mistaken ideas about his 
relationships with his parents, distorted con- 
ceptions of sex and morality, illogical ideas, 
if any, about his place in society, and a 
desire to ape adulthood which he cannot ex- 
plain and at which he occasionally rebels. 

In his conception of adulthood and adults 
it is the possibility of power which appeals 
to him, the chance to be active and impor- 
tant, particularly in situations where physical 
strength and limb and jaw bravery are the 
chief requirements. Naturally, he discovers 
that there are roughly fifty athletes in the 
school and realizes that, unfortunately, he is 
not one of them. He turns to “vicarious” 
thrills, although he does not know the mean- 
ing of the word. 

He reads, as do most adults, books which 
offer him the possibility of imagining him- 
self a hero. The only difference between 
the boy and the adult is in the type of hero 
that will suffice and in the attendant settings, 
scenes, acts, ideas, language, motivations, 
etc., which are regarded as heroic by the 
boy and as romantic by the adult who can 
read Broun. 

To all this educators will agree. Every 
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year they produce more books in which 
these ideas are ponderously amplified. But 
they do not admit in practice that the child 
they understand so well regards Gareth, 
Beowulf, Romeo and Juliet, Arthur Dim- 
mesdale, Hester Prynne, Silas Marner, Dr. 
Heidegger, the ancient mariner, Burns’s 
famous cotter, the knight (who was a 
worth-ee man), and a man called Burke as 
a pack of pale heroes and heroines. 

I have suggested changes in material 
which might lead in the right direction. Per- 
haps I am being dictatorial and the subject 
matter which I suggest would have no great- 


er value than that which has been getting 
a yearly airing since 1850. Still, I am suffi- 
ciently convinced, or perhaps sufficiently con- 
ceited, to believe that traditional education 
begins at the wrong end and that any at- 
tempt to emphasize the other end shows some 
merit. 

Reverting to my analogy, I hold that you 
cannot make a crawl swimmer out of an 
aquatic novice by tossing him into the lake; 
the best result you can hope for is that he 
will attempt to save himself by swimming 
out “doggy.” 








The Care of In-School Convalescents 
Paul Fleming 


Eprtor’s Note: Have we not somewhere run across 
a more or less authoritative expression of the 
belief that health is a major objective in education? 
Assuming that we have, it seems to this editor that 
Paul Fleming, vice principal of the University High 
School of Oakland, California, herewith tells the 
story of a real contribution to education. 
A. D. W. 


© SCHOOL may expect to escape loss 
N of time among its students through 


illness ; few schools have faced squarely the 
problem of easing the scholastic burden of 
those returning from absence or have con- 
sidered the necessity of the protection of 
children faced with the prospect of making 
up several days’ or even several weeks’ 
school assignments. In a school such as the 
University High School of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, these problems are more than ordi- 
narily difficult inasmuch as its enrollment 
is largely college preparatory with an in- 
evitable emphasis for many students on 
marks qualifying for college entrance. 

For years all returning absentees have 
been examined by the school nurse prior 
to readmission, in order to be sure that each 
student was physically able to resume school- 
work and was not a menace to the health 
of his classmates. During absence of con- 
siderable duration the child, if able to study 
at home, was furnished, through the agency 
of the attendance office, with lesson assign- 
ments and books. Upon return, counselors 
noted the physical condition of the student, 
requested teachers to lighten assignments, or 
even made permanent modifications of pro- 
gram if the student’s health demanded it. 
In addition to these central routines designed 
to protect health all teachers were codperat- 
ing in adjusting the child to the work of the 
classroom on return, rather than demanding 
huge impositions of work in order that he 
might suddenly catch up with his classes. 


These measures, though in advance of the 
practices of most high schools, appeared to 
be insufficient safeguards of the health of 
students who lost school time through ill- 
ness. It was noted that students returning 
from serious illness sometimes recovered 
slowly. Even though teachers were codpera- 
tive, some boys and girls on their own initia- 
tive were spending a considerable amount 
of time outside of school in attempting to 
regain within a few days their standings in 
classes. Teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators felt that a proper solution was not a 
lengthening of the convalescent period at 
home but some other provision which would 
furnish within the school a portion of the 
school day for relaxation and isolation from 
school situations, so that at least some of the 
regular classes might be met and the student 
gradually work his way back to his previous 
level. In the spring of 1930 a committee 
representing the school was able to interest 
the State and county tuberculosis associa- 
tions in the problem with the result that 
grants were made in the amounts of fifteen 
hundred dollars from each for providing 
for rest or convalescent rooms for Univer- 
sity High School and several contributing 
schools. In our own school it was possible 
to release a former study hall of about 
double the dimensions of an average class- 
room with an advantageous location adjoin- 
ing a court which could be used on bright 
days. This room was retinted, linoleum was 
laid, drapes were hung, and partitions in- 
stalled dividing it into boys’ and girls’ sec- 
tions. The room was furnished with tables, 
chairs, couches, steamer chair blankets, 
sheets, and pillow cases, and made ready 
for operation in November 1930. 

For an attendant a certificated teacher 
was chosen, her salary also being paid from 
the funds granted by the tuberculosis asso- 
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ciations. In February 1932, these funds hav- 
ing been nearly exhausted in the various 
schools which had been beneficiaries of the 
grant, an additional allotment of eight hun- 
dred dollars from each association was 
secured to keep the work going. This pro- 
vided for the needs of these rooms during 
the school year 1932-1933. At that time an 
agreement between State officials and the 
Oakland public schools which now provides 
for the operation of this and similar rooms 
under the provisions of the California 
Handicapped Children’s Fund. Thus all ex- 
penses, including salaries, laundry, clean- 
ing, etc., are paid by the Oakland school 
district and at the end of the school year 
the district is reimbursed by the State school 
department. 


tay 


pupils 








assigned by the dean of boys or the dean 
of girls. In most instances the number of 
periods recommended is two, which in the 
normal program would be those assigned to 
physical education and study; in some few 
cases one period only may be assigned. When 
the child has been seriously ill it may be 
necessary to assign three or more periods 
in which case a decision must be made as 
to what class or classes the student may miss 
for certain days. The student, upon assign- 
ment to the room, remains there until dis- 
charged by the school physician, who sees 
him at his next visit to the school, when he 
recommends discharge or further stay in 
Room 35. All such recommendations are 
made to the Health Adjustment Conference 
meeting on the day of the physician’s visit. 


Room 35 Fait Term 193/ 


Distribution of length 
of stay by days 
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The routine of operation of the room, now 
in effect for four years, is as follows: A child 
who returns from illness meets the attend- 
ant in the health office. The attendant, after 
finding out the cause of absence and the 
length, makes the recommendation for 
assignment to “Room 35” (the only name 
by which this room has been known). This 
recommendation is approved and periods 


In Table I is shown the distribution of 
causes of assignment to this room for the 
fall of 1931. As would be expected, most of 


1The Health Adjustment Conference is composed of 
the physician, the dean of boys or girls, depending on 
whether it is boys’ or girls’ conference, the Room 35 at- 
tendant, and a representative of the physical-education 
department. This group considers all the physician’s find- 
ings for the day and makes decisions as to adjustments in 
schoo! life or recommendations to parents concerning 
out-of-school adjustments. 
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these students returned to school from ab- 
sence caused by respiratory infection. Due 
to larger enrollment the numbers assigned 
have greatly increased since 1931, but 
samplings have indicated that the distribu- 
tion remains about the same. 


Tas_e I 
DISTRIBUTION OF CAUSES OF ASSIGNMENT—FALL 1931 
EY THIER 5. osc nccscscencnnctccenes 170 
OE 66 can cuiwhe snows ewer wiin 31 
SE ibediwains nd alan ber eae eeiNe dai ebadees 24 
i irik ele un niet enabeseabente 7 
Recovery from operation .................... 4 
I SNE oc cnasceecsvccseadesses 3 
Es ge ae be ca Cea 5 cere ate 3 
DS. cde dan gwen Ae eden skeeenewnse wenn 1 
SR clic davbanakh kaka aeckeanbaee 1 
Pe re ee Tee 1 


As has been noted, the usual assignment 
is for two periods per day. In Figure 1 is 
presented the distribution of length of stay. 
The median is five days with two modes at 
one and four days, the first mode being in- 
fluenced greatly by one-day assignments of 
one or two periods for physical emergencies, 
largely digestive upsets. A number of chil- 
dren are assigned, it will be noted, for ex- 
tended stays, even in some instances remain- 
in Room 35 for one or two periods for 
an entire term. Similar distributions have 
been noted in later semesters. 

Within Room 35 and its annex, the court, 
a variety of activities is possible. Visiting 
the room, one will see some students sitting 
in deck chairs resting or reading magazines, 
some studying, some obtaining help from 
student teachers, some in the court in deck 
chairs, a few completely relaxed on couches. 
One of the first duties of the attendant was 
to study the activities going on in the room, 
and later with more complete acquaintance 
with the students, to direct these activities. 
However, the atmosphere is not that of 
forced rest, or forced sleep, or forced study. 
A child is largely free to make his own de- 
cision as to how he uses his time, provided 
he does not disturb others. If necessary he 
is guided into activities which will hasten 


convalescence. Assignment to Room 35, 
when needed, is considered a part of 
physical-education work and marks or credit 
in those courses are not endangered by a 
stay, even if lengthy. Upon discharge from 
the room the child is usually assigned to a 
modified physical-education program, for 
which provision is made by offering five 
levels of physical activity. 

The room attendant has been encouraged 
to study the activities of children assigned 
and to make notes. Some characteristic ob- 
servations are given below. 


1. Fred Smith—Age 16-8, Grade L11 


T.B. contact. Mother in Arroyo Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium two years. Returned one year ago. The 
doctor’s note of 2/27/33 reads: “Fred having 
routine clinic examination. They advise sinus oper- 
ation. Heart, lungs O.K. Frequent colds—nose run- 
ning, throat inflamed, glands tender.” 

One year later, 2/26/34: Fred was assigned to 
Room 35 on return from illness. Has been resting 
in open court in sun instead of taking P.E. His 
condition improved. He is thoroughly relaxing for 
one hour every day. 

Upon entering Room 35 this boy objected to 
lying down to rest. Before three days were over, 
without one word of advice, he quite voluntarily 
lay down in bed, covered up, and proceeded to sleep 
for his period in the room. 


2. Howard Pease—Age 16, Grade H10 

Howard is a talented musician of unusual intel- 
ligence. His physical equipment fails to measure 
up to his mentality. 

Howard is pale, undernourished, has poor pos- 
ture, lungs weak (8), a capricious appetite, is tired. 

He has been assigned to Room 35 for the entire 
term with one hour of prone rest. The last report 
on the doctor’s record, date 1/22/34, was: “No ill- 
ness since November last. No asthma for some 
months. Feels a little less tired.” 

This boy’s mind is so active it took two weeks 
at least until he could give up entirely to complete 
rest. After once giving in he says he can do twice 
as much mental work after his rest period as he 
did before. 


3. Margaret Price—69% inches tall, 161 pounds in 
weight, and only 14 years old. Grade H12 
She had frequent absences from colds, a rapid 
heart, emotional upsets were frequent, more than 
average intelligence, home worries due to a broken 
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home. Tired easily and was in a very unstable 
condition. Was assigned to Room 35 for two hours 
daily for two months. Has now been dismissed 
since she seems to be making favorable adjust- 
ments with teachers and has few absences, taking 
her place in classes and social life of the school. 

Here was a case of mental adjustment which 
the dean of girls feels was due mostly to the free- 
dom from strain afforded by the atmosphere of 
Room 35. The open air, freedom from pressure, 
and sympathetic attention apparently helped this 
girl to get a normal perspective. 


4. Emily Finch—Age 19, Grade L12. 8/25/33— 
Height 59 inches, weight 9314 pounds 


Girl pale, loud murmur heard all over heart. 
Heart rapid, feet swell. Should not climb stairs. 
Doctor said case very serious. Heart was not com- 
pensating. Adjustment made. Advised girl be given 
one hour home rest, two hours Room 35, subjects 
limited to lower floor. 

1/12/34—“Now in 35 all afternoon. Complete 
rest. Heart improved. Compensation good, slower. 
Stay in 35 rest of term.” Weight 97% pounds, 
height 59 inches, age 19. 

2/23/34—Weight 98% pounds, height 59 inches. 
Heart much improved. This student rests in prone 
position for three hours straight and is most 
cooperative. 


It is the belief of all who have worked 
with Room 35 in University High School 
that it fills a real need. Parents, students, 
and teachers agree that it is better policy to 
permit children to return to school as soon 
as they are physically able and then protect 
them from overwork rather than to insist 
that they remain home, often restless and 
worrying over school projects, until they are 
completely recovered. Not only the students 
themselves, but parents have written letters 
expressing their appreciation of the services 
provided in Room 35. Some characteristic 
quotations are given. 


Ralph was recovering from a severe cold and 
had he been obliged on his return to school to enter 
at once into all the school’s activities, I should have 
felt compelled to keep him at home several days 


longer, but by having a rest period in a quiet 
room, he was enabled to return to school earlier, 
and so caught up with his studies with less effort. 


Cynthia considers that she has received great 
benefit from the use of the convalescent room. 

By using it, the student is able to return to 
school sooner than his strength would otherwise 
allow. It is a real privilege to be able to study and 
make up work in such a pleasing and restful 
atmosphere. 

I most sincerely hope that the room may be 
continued, and shall be happy to codperate in any 
efforts to that end. 


I should like to state very emphatically that if 
it had not been for the service of the convalescent 
room, my daughter, Louise, would not have been 
able to finish the year in school last spring. It was 
only after learning of the room and the way in 
which it was administered that the doctor per- 
mitted her to return at all after her second case 
of influenza. 

Louise feels that the way in which the room 
was administered made it much more beneficial to 
the recuperating students than the ordinary rest- 
room was. 


Adolescent life presents many health haz- 
ards for high-school boys and girls, par- 
ticularly for those who are serious students. 
The load of college-preparatory students in 
classroom and study demands is an especial- 
ly heavy one. In addition, the abler students 
are more likely to be the ones who engage 
in activities both within and without the 
school. To meet these conditions it is an 
obligation of the school to help each absent 
boy and girl keep up with classes as far 
as that is possible in the period of absence, 
to reinduct him into classes with as little 
strain as possible, and to provide him with 
rest periods in the first days of reéntrance. 
With such a scheme as University High 
School has in operation the strains of illness 
and the readjustment to school life are eased 
to a considerable degree to the mutual satis- 
faction of students, parents, and teachers. 
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Others Say 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE RESEARCH DIVISION OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 1201 sIXTEENTH 
STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C., OF INTEREST 
TO OUR READERS 


The first third of the twentieth century has been 
marked by changes in social and economic condi- 
tions, which have created problems of great variety 
and complexity. In order to help teachers to famil- 
iarize themselves with the basic facts concerning 
social change and the various proposals that have 
been made to improve both social conditions and the 
educational program, the Research Division of the 
National Education Association has issued a forty- 
eight page bulletin which reviews modern social and 
educational trends.’ In each of seventeen areas of 
social life—population, health and vitality, home 
and family life, position of women, economic or- 
ganization, labor conditions, occupations, wealth and 
income, invention and discovery, communication, 
transportation, government, crime and punishment, 
public finance, natural wealth, leisure-time activi- 
ties, religion—a summary of trends and conditions 
is accompanied by pictorial charts and followed by 
a discussion of educational implications. The bulle- 
tin concludes with a generalized statement of 


1 Research Bulletin, XII, 5, November 1934. 


needed educational adjustments to a changing civili- 
zation. 

The social and industrial changes which have 
taken place in recent years have complicated the 
problems of human conduct. Accordingly, increased 
responsibility for moral education has been placed 
upon the school. Two bulletins of the Research 
Division deal with education for character.’ Part I 
discusses the social and psychological background 
for a program of character education. Part II out- 
lines a program for building character through the 
curriculum, through individual guidance, and 
through school and classroom administration. 


HEALTH-EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


Announcement is made by Dr. Samuel J. Crum- 
bine, general executive of the American Child 
Health Association, of the Association’s eighth 
Health-Education Conference, to be held in Iowa 
City, June 19 through June 22, 1935, at the invi- 
tation of the University of Iowa. The conference 
will be held in conjunction with the ninth annual 
Iowa Conference on Child Development and Parent 
Education, which is scheduled for June 17 to 19, 
inclusive. 


2 Op cit., XII, 2 and 3, March and May 1934. 








application of science. 


New Books for Junior Science Classes 


HUNTER AND WHITMAN’S 


THE MARCH OF SCIENCE SERIES 


7TH YEAR: My Own Science Problems 
8TH YEAR: Science in Our Social Life 
9TH YEAR: Science in Our World of Progress 
HESE new books interpret science in the terms of the pupil’s 


own activities. They keep pace with his mental growth and the 
development of his social viewpoint. 


HE seventh year book develops simple knowledges about environ- 
mental science, the eighth year book makes understanding the 
goal, and the ninth year book emphasizes interpretation and 


LIST PRICES: 7TH Year Book, $1.20; 8TH YEAR Book, $1.28; 9TH YEAR Book, $1.60 





New York Cincinnati 





Chicago 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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A NEWLY REVISED AND GREATLY 
ENLARGED EDITION OF 





Enriched Teaching 





of English 





in the Junior and Senior High 
School 





By Maxie N. Wooprine, IDA A. JEWETT, 
and RACHEL T. BENSON 


Tuis valuable handbook lists and annotates free and 
low-cost materials that will enrich the course of study 
in English. Although planned on the same pattern as 
the first edition, it includes many new sections and 
features; at least ninety per cent of the volume is new 
material. The aims of this handbook are (1) to pro- 
vide for the varying interests and abilities of high 
school pupils, (2) to surround them with “browsing 
materials,” (3) to equip the classroom as an English 
laboratory, and (4) to offer practical suggestions for 
extra-class activities. The book should meet the increas- 
ing demand by administrators, supervisors, school 
librarians, and teachers in junior and senior high schools 
for an extensive and practical guide to sources of sup- 
plementary and enrichment materials for use in all 


phases of English teaching. 


366 pages. Cloth, $2.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK 








JOURNAL of HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Official magazine of the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


An authoritative up-to-date interpretation of 
progressive home economics is now more than 
ever necessary. It is an essential for the home 
economist; it is necessary as a guide for all 
who are active in fields of work related to 
home economics; it is necessary as an inter- 
preter for all who wish to cooperate in ex- 
plaining to the public the special service and 
value of home economics in a modern world. 


The Journal of Home Economics fills these 


needs. 
$2.50 a year 


Sample copy free if you mention THE CLEARING 
House. 


Published monthly except July and August 


101 EAST 20TH STREET 
Baltimore, Maryland. 














Guidance... 


When a student asks your help in choosing 
a course, a college, or a career, do you have 
at your command the very latest reports on 
research and practice in the field of guidance, 
occupational opportunities, and the wealth 
of other indispensable information which 
appears regularly in “Occupations, the Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine’’? 

Published nine times a year, with 100 
pages in each issue, this journal brings you 
a 900-page volume of authoritative articles 
from leaders the world over, plus current 
information on new books and abstracts of 
articles in other journals. 

Subscriptions, accompanied by check for 
$3.50 or by instructions to forward bill, may 
be sent to 


Frep C. Smitu, Editor 


OCCUPATIONS 


The V. 1 Guidance Magazi 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 








In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING HousE 
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The New Day Junior Mathematics 
Durrell-Foberg-Newcomb-Blair 


Books |, Il, Ill for grades 7, 8, 9 


Arithmetic fundamentals tested and remedial practice offered. Geometry for daily 
use taught and applied. Applications of arithmetic taught for information rather 
than manipulation. Algebra presented as an outgrowth of the formula. Intensive 
gradation to meet the needs of pupils of varied abilities. Complete program of 
diagnostic testing, remedial work and review. 


The New Day Algebra, First Year 
Vevia Blair 


The presentation of each topic is based on a life situation. Each exercise is divided 
into three levels of difficulty. Frequent tests and constant cumulative reviews. Meets 
all first year algebra requirements. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY - NEW YORK & CHICAGO 











EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


FOR MARCH 


Special Editor: Bess GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant United States 
Commissioner of Education 


EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 


I. IMPORTANCE OF DEVELOPING LEISURE-TIME INTERESTS 
Planning Civic Education of Adults, by JoHN W. STUDEBAKER 
Recreation and Juvenile Delinquency, by KATHARINE LENROOT 

II. WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


Grand Rapids Schools Develop Children’s Hobbies, by HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 
How the Museum Contributes to Leisure-Time Interests, by JANE A. WHITE 
Can the School Teach Discrimination in Radio Listening? BEN H. DARROW 
The School and the Movies, by ANGELA M. BROENING 

Elementary Industrial Arts and Leisure-Time Interests, by A. ADELE RUDOLPH 
“Going Places and Seeing Things,” by MARY HARDEN 


Ill. HELPS IN DEVELOPING A SCHOOL’S RECREATION PROGRAM 


Is Your School Doing a Good Job in Educating for Leisure? EuGeNe T. Lies 
Education for Leisure: Recent References, by EprrH A. WRIGHT 


50 Cents a copy $3.00 a year 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 








In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING House 
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How effective 
is your oral expression? 


HOW TO 
READ ALOUD 


BY H. H. FULLER 
& A. T. WEAVER 


Out of a wealth of experience in teaching English 
and Literature, the authors of this book have 
sought to meet the long-felt demand for an ele- 
mentary handbook in the field of interpretative 
reading. Teachers and students alike, who find 
themselves at grips with the difficult, yet fasci- 
nating, problem of getting maximum values out 
of the study of literature, will find this book to 
be a never-failing inspiration and an invaluable 
guide. 

The book aims to serve two pu : (1) to 
give teachers and students a working vocabulary 
which can be used effectively in discussing the 
reading of any piece of literature the full under- 
standing of which requires that it be read aloud ; 
(2) to inspire students with a desire to read 
aloud well. The elementary principles and tech- 
niques of oral reading are presented simply, 
straightforwardly, and in a style designed to in- 
terest the student. 


Write for complete information to our 
nearest office 


=Hrflitl cfanivess 7 


1885 ° We 1935 


SILVER « BURDETT 


New York Newark Boston 
Chieago San Francisco 

















Creative Teaching 
makes for 
True Education 
e 


Methods of Teaching in Junior and 
Senior High School, by Dr. Earl R. 
Gabler of New York University and 
Dr. Robert W. Frederick of the State 
College for Teachers, Albany, makes a 
direct appeal to the desire for individual 
response on the part of the teacher. 


This guidebook eliminates excessive 
textbook memorizing. 


Flexible treatment allows the student 
to adapt the units to his own purposes, 
inserting teaching materials in the form 
of newspaper clippings, illustrations, 
original drawings, reference notes, etc. 


The book is being used successfully 
in a number of recognized schools of 
education. 


The 207-page book, priced at $1.55 
(discount 20%), is available to you on 
an examination offer. In ten days if 
you decide not to use it, return the 


book to us. 
eo 


INOR PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Inc. 
R K O Building 
Radio City, New York 
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C EDMONSON 
and 
A Socia l a nd | DONDINEAU'S 


Governmental V 





Civics C 
$ through PROBLEMS 





REAL—LIFE PROBLEMS * LIVE INVESTIGATIONS 


are the materials for LEARNING BY PARTICIPA- 
TION in this eminent new Edmonson and Dondineau 
book. Each activity, carried through, in a rich variety 
of devices, is genuine experience in civic responsibil- 


ity for the pupil. 


The book is definitely directed at meeting the new 
civic situation—problems and plans reflect the mod- 


ern social and economic order. 


CIVICS through PROBLEMS — Edmonson and Dondineau 


For upper junior high school grades or early senior high school grades. 
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